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Number 5 


A HUNT IN ELKLAND 


OSCAR D. WARD 


(PHOTOGRAPHS BY S. N. LEEK) 


Bill Nye said of Mare Antony that 
‘‘he owed much of his success to his 
judgment in selecting his parents,’’ and 
I can attribute my recent success in 
elk-hunting to the same kind of judg- 
ment, both as to my selection of guide 
and country. 

The guide was 8S. N. Leek of Jackson, 
and the country, ‘‘Jackson’s Hole,’’ 
Wyoming, surely the best elk country 
in the whole world—a true ‘‘elk-land.”’ 
There are something like 20,000 elk in 
the ‘‘Hole,’’ which is a pretty little val- 
ley about fifty miles long and twenty 
wide, cuddled between the ranges of 
the Teton Mountains. The summit of 
these ranges is nearly 14,000 feet, at 
this season snow-capped and desolate. 
This little valley is one of the sad ex- 
amples of hunters’ carelessness, all too 
frequent; and the marred forests, the 
charred and blackened stumps of fallen 
pines and quaking aspens, present a 
lamentable scene—trees that would 
take a half century to replace destroyed 





in a single day because of one man’s 
carelessness ! 

Our party consisted of Mr. Leek, 
guide, Fred Lovejoy, cook, and the 
author. Mr. Leek is considered the 
best guide in the state of Wyoming, 
and my stomach is more than willing 
to put up ‘‘expert testimony’’ on the 
culinary skill of Lovejoy. 

We began our journey from Leek’s 
ranch at Jackson, and made a trip, rid- 
ing and walking, thirty-five miles 
across the mountains to Lovejoy’s 
ranch, our half-way station, on the 
Gros Ventre River, arriving on Sunday 
evening, October 5. On the following 
morning we were off for an early start 
to our permanent camp. Snow fell all 
through the night, and by the time we 
got started it had reached the propor- 
tions of a-storm. We had thirty miles 
to make, and the snow fell the whole 
day. By nightfall we reached our 
camping grounds on Slate Creek, near 


Mount Lydia and Coal Ridge, at an ele- 
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MT. LYDIA, 10,300 FT. 


ING THF ELK INTO THE LOWER VALLEYS. 


vation of about 10,000 feet, and at the 
northeast side of the ‘‘Hole.’’ There 
were still feet of 
mountain above us, but I had. put up 
money for the privilege of hunting big 


several thousand 


game, and not for hill-climbing exhibi- 
tions, and this was high enough for me. 

I have said that there are 20,000 elk 
in the ‘‘Hole,’’ but I do not mean to 
give you the idea that this is a govern- 
ment park where they line up the elk 
before breakfast to be shot from your 
bunk. Far from it! The valley, or 
‘*Hole,’’ is covered with a good growth 
of grass, while the mountains are heav- 
ily timbered, and for the most part de- 
void of other vegetation; and it is for 
this reason that the elk are found in 
such vast numbers in the valley. It is 
here that they come from their summer 
range, and from the Teton game re- 


THE SNOW ACCUMULATES AT 





fTHE HIGHER ELEVATIONS, THUS FORC- 
AUTHOR’S CAMP WAS AT RIGHT CENTER. 


serve, and I have seen them by the 
hundred and by the thousand. Still, in 
spite of their great number, the hunt- 
ing is no picnic, the deep snow covering 
the fallen trees and brush, making the 
going rather difficult. 

And even though there are over 20,- 
000 elk in the valley, there would be 
still more were they given the slightest 
attention by the state. There have been 
winters when they have starved in 
numbers up to 5,000, and it was due 
only to the efforts of the ranchers and 
the government at Washington that 
they didn’t all starve. 

Every elk killed by a non-resident 
hunter nets the state over $25, but the 
game commission does not think the 
elk a paying proposition, even at this 
figure, and will not spend a cent to- 
wards their preservation—even though 
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alfalfa can be bought in Jackson’s 
Hole for $5 a ton, and a half ton will 
feed one elk all during the snow season. 
At the same time they pay game war- 
dens $1,500, and allow each one $500 
for expenses. And for what? The 
game hog and the tooth and head- 
hunter still flourish. The government 
at Washington pays for the alfalfa 
used, not the state; and the rancher 
distributes it to the elk, not the war- 
den; and in most cases the wardens are 
receiving a salary from some other 
source in addition to their salary as 
warden. 

When I was first told of this wonder- 
ful elk country in Jackson’s Hole I was 
prone to discount the stories about 90 
per cent, for I had hunted in Montana 
for elk for two years previously with- 
out any luck, and I couldn’t convince 
myself that there could be such an 
abundance of game anywhere. 

This doubt was stronger in my mind 





THE WEST 397 
than ever when we were pitching our 
tents immediately upon our arrival late 
that dismal Monday from the Lovejoy 
‘anch, with ail of us tired, cold and 
hungry. We had come through a good 
portion of the valley, but hadn’t seen 
any elk signs on coming in, which was 
due, doubtless, to the very heavy fall 
of snow. We threw up our tents in a 
hurry and lost no time in preparing 
some supper, which was a good treat 
to our badly neglected stomachs. Nor 


did we tarry long after supper, but 


made almost straight to our sleeping 
bags and to sleep. 

When we awoke on the next morning 
it was still snowing so heavily that we 
could not stir from camp. This con- 
tinued for two more days, penning us 
in our tents and rendering the game 
possibilities more dubious than ever. 

On the third day, Wednesday, Octo- 
ber 8, with the weather cleared and 
calm, and the air fresher than any sea 








LOOKING ACROSS THE JACKSON VALLEY. 
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A HERD OF ELK IN JACKSON’S HOLE. 


breeze that ever blew, and the snow 
piled in eareless fashion over every- 
thing, there was certainly a fine out- 
look for game, and Leek took the 
glasses and went out on a little peak 
near camp to sight. He soon located 
a herd of elk, and we saddled in a jiffy 
and started after them. Leek was 
armed with a pair of glasses and a 
long-distance camera, while I carried 
the most modern gun on the market— 
a Remington .35 automatic. 

The elk were feeding quietly, and we 
drew close enough to see, with the aid 
of the glasses, that there was not a 
single good head in the whole herd, 
and it was with great regret that I 
refrained from trying my hand on a 
second-rate head, for we didn’t know 
at: the time how thick they were. Leek 


was sure that we would see others, and 
398 


as the Wyoming law allows but two 
bulls, and since I wanted good speci- 
mens, he at length persuaded me to 
wait. 

This was my first view of these won- 
derful animals, and exhilarated by the 
mountain air and the anxiety to secure 
a ‘‘head,’’ we hunted with great eager- 
ness, though with care, and it was not 
more than three or four hours later 
that we discovered another small herd. 
In this, as in the first, there was not a 
good head, and again I had to pass 
them by without firing, and with just 
as much reluctance as before. 

Late on that same afternoon, on our 
way in to camp after a hard day of 
toiling through the snow, we saw a lit- 
tle herd of black-tail deer several hun- 
dred yards back down the mountain. 
There was one fine buck in the herd, 


























almost completely surrounded by seven 
or eight does. We approached to with- 
in about 250 yards, and in fear of start- 
ling these restless creatures, I stopped 
and fired from there. The first shot 
brought nothing but an echo, and I 
quickly fired again, and again the same 
result. I was hugely disgusted, and 
offered my gun to the guide to try a 
shot; but he refused, saying that he 
eouldn’t do any killing. I fired a third 
shot then, and this time I had the pleas- 
ure of feeling a ‘‘hit,’’ and seeing the 
buck pitch forward on his knees— 
dead. It was not an easy distance, and 
there was some risk of hitting a doe. 

After drawing the deer and loading 
him, we moved towards camp again. 
I was feeling much better, in spite of 
my weariness, for I had a very good 
little head. We saw one more herd of 
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elk before finally coming in—our third 
of the day—and in this herd there was 
one bull that had once been a splendid 
specimen; but who had antler 
knocked off. He was the only one that 
was above the ordinary, and we left 
them unmolested. 

After this first day of success we 
then put in the rest of the week with- 
out seeing another elk, though we 
hunted every day from dawn to dark. 
Saturday of that week broke a beau- 
tiful sunny day, the glare of the sun 
on the snow making a bi!ica reflec- 
tions, and rendering it almost impos- 
sible for the eye to look upon. That 
night was cold and clear, and when the 
moon cate up over the mountains and 
shone down into the valley, and upon 
the whitened trees and silver mountains, 


it presented a scene that was splendid 
399 
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in its ghostliness. All was silent save for 
the howling of some straggler wolf or 
the barking of a lone coyote. When the 
moon was clearest the elk came down 
into the valley, with the lowing of the 
mothers, and the whistling of the bulls, 
and their crashing through the woods 
like some invading army upon a peace- 
ful seene. They passed between us and 
the moon, upon the summit of a snow- 
crested ridge, marching singly, as their 
wont, and presenting a picture that was 
We sat 
up outside our tents and watched them 
until the moon went down behind the 
Never will I see a moon- 


as wonderful as it was unreal. 


mountains. 
light night upon the snow but that 
scene will come back to mind, and I 
will hear again the whistling of the 
antlered monarchs. 
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On the next morning, Sunday, we 
were out before breakfast and off for 
a hunt. The elk were right in our 
camp that morning, and we had not 
gone three hundred yards before we 
met them. We were walking in the 
open, but they did not seem to pay 
much attention to us. I wanted a good 
head, so we took our time. Just as we 
were passing through a little clump of 
pines I saw a giant bull within forty 
yards of me. I ealled to Leek, but he 
did not hear, and I did not dare call 
again for fear of arousing the bull. At 
that very second he looked towards 
me, and, believe me, he was some sur- 
prised to see me there—more so than I 
had been to see him, and he jumped 


immediately. I fired in great haste, 


but the ball went wild, passing through 


" 





THE AUTHOR AND FIRST BULL. 


NOTE BULLET MARK ON RIGHT HORN. 














THE AUTHOR AND SECOND BULI 


one of his antlers. He stopped at the 
shot, either in surprise or curiosity, and 
before he had time to recover himself, 
I fired again, this bullet entering: his 
left side behind the shoulder, and lay- 
ing him out for keeps. This was my 
first and finest head—a seven-pointer 
—and with a fine mane. 

We put in the rest of that day fol- 
lowing up the herd, and though we 
were several times close enough to ex- 
amine them at our ease without glasses, 
yet we could not discover any that 
possessed good heads, and we had to 
at length give over the chase for that 
day, and return to camp, bringing the 
head and meat with us. 

We had elk and venison both for 
supper that night, and ‘‘Kansas elk’’ 
(bacon), cabbage, potatoes, rice car- 
rots, biscuits and coffee, and, oh, for 


the zest that we devoured everything 
It seemed that our 
stomachs fill. We sat 
around later that night, planning for 
the next day and swapping yarns, but 


set before us! 


never would 


sleepiness finally overcame us, and we 
turned in for another night of that 
wonderful sleep which follows a day of 
tramping in those rare airs. 

On the next morning we were up 
and gone in the wee hours. We hunted 
until late in the afternoon before we 
found the trail of a herd, and had 
worked around 
camp, when Lovejoy came running out 
to us and said that he had seen a large 
herd up towards the north side from 


camp, so we started up that way. Using 


almost to our own 


the glasses we located a fine bull in a 
herd not more than 1,500 yards away, 


and in about the same place where I 
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had killed the first bull the day before. 
We worked around a little knoll, and 
finally got up to within about 225 yards 
of him. There was a splendid chance 
from there, and I aimed and fired. At 
the same instant with the gun-crack 
the bull plunged forward and fell, and 
when we reached him he was stone 
dead. 

We remained in the camp for nearly 
two weeks after I had killed my limit, 
watching the actions of the elk at 
closer range than ever. There were 
several alkali basins in the valley, and 
to these the elk came for miles around, 
in hundreds, to lick the mud and water. 
They came in such numbers that the 
grass was worn bare for a hundred 
yards around them, and paths led out 
in every direction. Many and many a 
time were we royally entertained by 
the battles they fought for a place at 
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the basins, their antlers crashing in the 
fight till you could hear them for a 
half mile. So intent were they upon 
their licking that we could approach 
almost to within thirty yards of them, 
and I could have killed 200 as easily as 
I killed the two. 

We wanted to get a bear, and did 
considerable hunting for ‘‘signs,’’ but 
all to no avail. The snows were early 
this year, and on account of the fact 
that there were no pifon nuts, they 
were all holed up when we got there. 

I want to add a word about the gun 
I used—a Remington .35 automatic: 
I have used many guns for all distance 
shooting and at all kinds of game, but 
I have never yet seen a gun that will 
carry as this one; and every time, at 
the first hit, the game fell, and I did not 
have to shoot it two or three times to 
kill it. 
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A Fishing Song 


It’s fish for breakfast, fish for dinner, fish for supper, too— 
How fishy I am feeling while singing this to you; 

The sun is just a-smiling on these fishy lakes and streams 
And I am smiling, too—’cause I’m fishing in my dreams! 


It’s just the same at morning, it’s just the same at noon— 
I’m wondering if they’re fishing in the silver moon; 

For at night I see the splendors reaching down from high— 
It seems somehow that fishes are swimming in the sky. 


It’s fish at every corner, fish at every turn, 
Methinks that in the winter they’ve fishes here to burn; 
But ere this gladsome autumn has grown so very old 
These lakelets may be teeming with shining schools of gold. 


And as we’re drifting onward toward the purple bay 

I’ll more enjoy the going by fishing ‘long the way; 

So when my leave I’ve taken of streamlet, lake and wood, 
Let me be transported where fishing still is good. 


SCHUYLER COLFAX SPERO.” 

















NORTH POLE CAMP. 


HUNTING MOOSE IN NEW BRUNSWICK 


C. A. VOSBURG, M. D. 


Our annual big-game hunt this year 
(1913) in the wilds of New Brunswick, 
was unusually successful and filled 
with many interesting and exciting ex- 
periences. The party consisted of Dr. 
A. R. Kieffer, Dr. Harry Cummings and 
his son James, Mr. Con Cummings and 
the writer, all of St. Louis. 

We were to meet at New Castle, a 
little town on the Intercolonial Rail- 
way, situated on the Miramichi River. 
Kieffer and I went by the way of Que- 
bee in order to get another of the Ross 
rifles, made by the Ross Rifle Company 
of that place. When one is to meet an 
animal like a wounded bull moose, 
whose charge is comparable to a run- 
away locomotive, you must have a gun 
you can depend upon stopping him. 


The Ross, shooting a hollow copper- 
point bullet at the terrific speed of 
3,200-ft. sec., which explodes on im- 
pact, is a gun meeting these require- 
ments perfectly. In our experiences 
this gun has never failed, and is in 
every way trustworthy. Should you 
fail to stop that charging bull there 
would be a very different story to tell. 

When Kieffer had proven to our en- 
tire satisfaction his ability to hit a 
moose at 500 yards, we left Quebec on 
the Intercolonial for New Castle. There 
we met our other members of the party, 
who had arrived the day before. 

We had decided this year to go to the 
North Pole country, on what is known 
as the North Pole River, about sixty 


miles from the railroad. We had ar- 
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ON THE PORTAGE. 


‘anged for two camps. One, ‘‘the North 
Pole camp,’’ which was to be headquar- 
ters for three of the party, and the 
other at Trouser Lake, five miles north, 
where Dr. Kieffer and Con Cummings 
would stay. We felt that we could in- 
crease our chances by dividing, as in 
this way we could hunt over a larger 
territory. 

The trip into the woods is made either 
on foot, going by fifteen-mile stages 
daily, or with saddle horses, by which 
a few more miles can be made. The 
grub tents are hauled on a portage 
wagon by a team used to the woods. 
The roads are so rough and difficult 
that only an experienced team could 
get a wagon into the woods. About 
500 pounds can be hauled by each team. 
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So our party of five men, five guides 
and two cooks, required three teams to 
get us into the woods. 

We left the last settlement house on 
a bright morning with this outfit for 
our hunting camps in the interior. 

The moose and deer are so numerous 
that the crops of the small farmers liv- 
ing outside of the little town are eaten 
and destroyed by them almost yearly, 
and it is not an uncommon thing for 
a field of oats to be so devastated by 
these big brutes that it is wholly de- 
stroyed. This happened to my guide, 
Manderville, last year. 

The Provincial game laws are so 
strict, and the Canadians so law-abid- 
ing, that none of these animals are 
killed illegally. A sportsman must ob- 
vendor a Provincial 


tain from some 


license for which he pays $50. This 
permits him to kill and transport one 
bull moose, 3 years old; one bull ear- 
ibou, two deer and an unlimited number 
of bear. The law also requires that each 
non-resident procure the services of a 





NORTH BRANCH CAMP. 
registered guide, who accompanies him 
into the woods. 

Going into this wilderness, over al- 
most impassable roads, is a heart-break- 
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ing undertaking to us who are fresh 
from the city. After pulling up the 
hills, and over bogs with your extra 


weight all day, when you come in sight 
of an old dilapidated, deserted lumber 
camp at night, it looks like the Waldorf 
to you. 


THE CAMPS 


After three days of hard work fol- 
lowing the pack wagons over the por- 
tage, through the 
reached the hunting grounds on the 
North Pole River, a 
Sou West Miramichi. 

Hiram Manderville, 


wilderness, we 
tributary to the 


who had charge 








THE SALMON HOLE. 








A NICE WHITE-TAIL. 


of our party, had sent two men into the 
woods two days before us, and we 
found our log cabins fixed up in good 


shape, new boughs for our bunks, 
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plenty wood for cooking and fuel, be- 
eause the nights are cold in this lati- 
tude during the calling season, which 
extends from September 20 to Octo- 
ber 10. 

We decided upon our hunting terri- 
tory, and each of us and our guides 
began to do our packing for the hike 
to the hunting stations. Jim and his 
guide were to hunt in the North Pole 
Lake country. Dr. Cummings, who is fat, 
and likes to do most of his hard walk- 
ing sitting on a log, was to take the 
deadwater down river about two miles 
below camp. Hi and I were to hunt 
the far country between our camp and 
Sinclair Lake, including the Ball Moun- 
tain District. 

We all left camp about daylight the 
next morning so that we could get to 
the calling grounds before sun up. At 
this season of the year, perhaps, the 
best way to see your bull is to go to 
some feeding grounds near a lake or 
deadwater before daylight and call. 
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The guide calls a bull by imitating the 
call of a cow moose through a long 
birch horn. A good guide becomes so 
proficient with the horn that it is al- 
most impossible for even an experi- 
enced hunter to tell the difference be- 
tween his call and the real thing. Hiram 
told me of the time when he and his 
brother were with a party of sportsmen 
hunting in the lake country; said that 
he and Jim had hunted deer, and when 
they began calling in the evening, they 
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LONG LAKE—WHERE BIG TROUT ABOUND. 


A BIG ONE. 





were in hearing distancé of each other. 
They began working together, and not 
until they were within shooting dis- 
tance did they recognize the difference. 
Hiram Manderville is, perhaps, one of 
the best moose callers that I have ever 
seen. I have never hunted with any 
man who could get so many answers as 
he. I remember on one occasion on the 
North Branch country, when he had 
three bulls coming from different direc- 
tions at the same time. His life spent 














CUMMINGS’ MOOSE. 


in the woods has taught him the habits 
of big game, and being a close observer, 
he has learned much. He knows all 
animals, their peculiar traits and their 
mode of life. I have seen him track a 


wounded animal through the forest 


which would have been a good feat for 


a dog. Every broken twig, every foot- 


print and every noise means something 


to him. 


Hiram and I were hunting in our 
country some two or three days after 
heard, about 
three miles away, over the mountains, 


Kieffer’s Ross rifle, and from the way 


leaving camp, and we 


he shot we knew he was shooting at a 
moose. So we went down to his camp 
the next day to see his bull, and when 
we got there we found the Doctor very 
much elated over his first moose. He 
had a splendid head, Kieffer’s 
story of how he got him was told with 


greatest satisfaction by the Doctor. 
408 
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SPREAD, 49 INCHES. 


Kieffer had never killed anything 
larger than a rabbit before, as most of 
his hunting had been confined to the 
wilds of Missouri. So seeing a bull 
moose, which looked to Kieffer about 
the size of the highest tree in the neigh- 
borhood, and being able to down him, 
was a feat of which the Doctor was 
justly proud. 

‘‘Before I killed the moose,’’ said Dr. 
Kieffer, ‘‘I had a good chance to kill a 
buck and a smaller bull moose, but my 
guide would not let me. He said I 
would be likely to scare away the big 
moose we were after, and as the law 
allows us to kill only one moose, he 
wanted me to get the finest we could. 
The guide seemed to know everything. 
He could read the woods like a doctor 
reads a prescription. The night before 
we got our moose he said there was 
a moose in the immediate vicinity. 
Sure enough, the next morning there 





MOOSE KILLED BY THE AUTHOR, 


were tracks of a big bull moose. 

‘‘Our spirits were now rising fast. 
The next morning, after a fruitless call 
at the north end of the lake and a regu- 
lar hunter’s breakfast, we set out for 
Beaver Lake, a mile distant, and our 
road passed within 150 yards of the 
lake. A trail led to our location the 
day before. Mike was thoroughly con- 
fident. He led the way as stealthily as 
a ghost, stopping every few steps to 
listen. I was only three or four steps 
behind him. When within thirty yards 
of our destination he stopped, pointed 
at lower end of the lake and said, ‘there 
he is.’ I looked and saw a moose plain- 
ly, but did not see any horns. I told 
him I saw a cow, but no bull. He said, 
‘that is the bull; there is no cow in 
sight.’ 

‘*He then raised his head with fright- 
ened gestures, and I could see his horns. 
I took careful aim and fired. For a 


SPREAD, 50 INCHES 


second he was motionless, then, with 
great effort, plunged forward in the 
Mike said, ‘Give 
me the gun, you ean go faster; we must 
get to him as soon as possible.” Thus 
we went for 100 The 
moose got active in flouncing about, 
Mike suggested shooting him 

I did so, and he settled down 
Between 


grass all in a heap. 


about yards. 
and 

again. 
suddenly, apparently dead. 
us and the moose was a hundred yards 
of beaver dam. Across this we must 
walk, crawl, climb or whatever was 
necessary. We finally got across and 
gave him a finishing shot and sat down 


to rest before preparing the head and 


skinning him. Thus our moose hunt 
suddenly terminated.’’ 

Con Cummings and Calvin, his guide, 
had moved over to some deadwater, 
about two miles from Trouser Lake, 
and pitched a temporary camp near 


their calling grounds. There they 
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called with a moose horn several times 
before a moose came. Con told us after 
we were reunited what happened when 
the,moose did come. 

‘*We had cleared a place by a spruce 
tree by chopping out the underbrush, so 
that I could have a good view down the 
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deadwater from whence we expected 


the moose to come. I even had cut a 
limb so I could have a rest if I had a 
long shot. 

‘‘As we called we heard an answer 
down the side of the mountain. It was 
about a mile away. Calvin called again 
and the bull answered at about the 
same place. We waited ten minutes 
and called again, but this time there 
was no answer. I kept my eyes glued 
down the water’s edge, expecting to see 
the fellow appear. Calvin had laid 
down on a big log back of me so he 
would be out of range if the bull came. 

‘‘T finally decided the moose had 
winded us, and had run away, when 
Calvin touched me and pointed back 
of us. There, not thirty yards away, 
a big, stately form stepped majes- 
tically out in the open, stopped and 
stood like a statue, looking directly 
down the deadwater in the direction 
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from whence we had heard the call. 

‘‘Completely surprised to see the bull 
come from a direction we least. ex- 
pected him, I pi¢ked out a place behind 
his shoulder, took careful aim and 
fired. I looked to see the animal fall. 
He didn’t move a hair. I threw in-an- 
other shell and fired again. After the 
second shot he started to walk slowly 
and majestically toward us. When he 
was not more than forty feet away, I 
fired again, but in my excitement I 
missed. On he came, and I knew if I 
did not kill him he would kill Calvin, 
who was lying on the log between me 
and the moose. 

‘‘He was coming straight at us. I 
aimed at a spot in his neck, about the 
juncture of the shoulders, and fired 
again. The moose stopped, stood still 
for about three seconds, then fell dead 
in a heap thirty feet from where we 
were. 

‘‘The whole thing seemed so like a 
nightmare to me, and the moose so like 
a ghost bull that I hardly believed my 
eyes until I got to where he lay stone 
dead. The first two shots had gone 
through both lungs, and the fourth had 
struck the heart and lungs also. The 
fellow was so insensible to pain the 
shooting made no impression on him.’’ 

The moose I shot was attracted to 
us in a peculiar manner after we had 
hunted for him two weeks. We were 
looking for a place to make camp. 
There was an old log shack near, and 
we went inside to see if we could make 
a bunk there. In going in, Hiram 
kicked over an old barrel which was 
lying near the door and stepped inside 
to look the place over. We came out 
in a few seconds, and just as we got 
outside we heard the snort of a bull on 
the ridge to the south of us. He evi- 
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dently took the sound made by the bar- 
rel to be another bull striking his horns 
against something, and had immediate- 
ly answered. I made a jump for my 
rifle, and Hiram grabbed the horn, and 
we slipped behind some fir bushes and 
Hi gave a call. The bull answered and 
started down the ridge. Hiram whis- 
pered, ‘‘He’s big, Doctor, and he’s com- 
ing.’’ We could hear him grunting and 
hear his horns striking the bushes as 
he came down the ridge. I wish I could 
express how it feels to stoop down be- 
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stopping for an instant. ‘‘Now, Doc- 
tor,’’ said Hiram, and that was the 
word I had waited two weeks to hear. 
I could see a patch of brown between 
the brush, and at this I aimed and 
pulled the trigger. 

The powerful Ross knocked the big 
bull down as if he had been struck by 
lightning. For an instant he was lost 
to view. Then we heard him strug- 
gling, and Hiram called again, and the 
bull tried to rise to his feet. Hi said, 
‘*Give him another; he is only wound- 
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hind some cover and hear a big bull 
tear through the woods toward you for 
the first time. I have never had so 
exciting a few seconds in my life. On 
he came, grunting in his big bass voice, 
which sounded very different from the 
bulls I had heard. Soon he struck a 
small opening on an old road, and I had 
my first glimpse of his head. I whis- 
pered to Hiram in my excitement: 
**Great Scott! Look at those horns!’’ 
Hiram said: ‘‘Wait until he hits the 
open and then give it tohim.’’ The big 
fellow stepped out into a small opening 
and looked in the direction of the call, 


ed.’’ I aimed at him and pulled again, 
and saw the bull fall back like a rock. 
I heard his big horns hit a stump as he 
fell, and as we started on a run for the 
place, I said to Hi: ‘‘He is down for 
good this time.’’ ‘‘I think so,’’ said Hi. 
When we reached him he was quite 
dead, and then I saw what a great head 
he had. Hiram said, ‘‘He is a great 
moose; altogether, he is one in a hun- 
dred.’’ ‘‘Yes, he is a beauty, Hi, and 
our long portages are over,’’ said I. We 
looked at the big fellow and his great 
horns and thought what a propitious 
ending it was to our long hunt. 














NATIVE SALMON LAKE TROUT TAKEN ON POYAL COACHMAN, UPPER KEAR- 
NEY LAKE, BIGHORN MOUNTAINS, WYO.. AUGUST, 1913. WEIGHT, 2% 
AND 2% POUNDS. PHOTO PY L. L. PERRY. 


A Glimpse Into Wyoming’s Great Trout Fishing 





A VIEW OF THE FALLS, SOUTH MIDDLE PINEY, BIGHORN MOUNTAINS, 
PHOTO BY L. L. PERRY. 























GLASSES FOR OUTDOOR USE 


DR. CARROLL EUGENE COOK 


(CHIEF MEDICINE MAN OF AMERICAN INDIANS) 


Many years ago, during a shooting 
tournament at the old Watson Shooting 
Park, near Chicago,.a very prominent 
trap shot nearly lost the sight of his 
right eye from a punctured primer. 
From this accident came the advent of 
experimental shooting glasses, first as 
eye protectors, and second, to correct 
errors in refraction, making it possible 
for the brother with defective vision to 
make remarkably good scores. 

The early type of glasses had largely 
the idea that illumination to more 
clearly define the object was all that 
was essential. It is a fact that all 
America’s greatest trap shots have per- 
fect eyes. It has been my pleasure to 
examine the eyes of the leading ones, 
and I found them to have perfect vision, 
and to induce these men to wear glasses 
constantly to aid them in shooting 
would be folly. To them a single miss 
means that the high average will go to 
other hands, and so they are careful 
not to handicap themselves. 

Articles of more or less merit have 
been written by very capable men, but 
have dealt largely with unmeaning 
terms to the ordinary shooter, who is 
not educated in the art of optics, but 
has his great lessons from the school of 
experience. It is, however, a_ well- 
known fact that certain shades of glass 
are injurious to the eyes, such as smoke, 
blue and similar shades that carry the 
ultra-violet or irritating rays of light 
to the sensitive visual apparatus. 
These, of course, should be excluded. 

When selecting the proper shade of 
glass, I have found it advisable for the 


expert trap shot to have a number of 
shades of glasses found most beneficial 
to the wearer, and on certain days and 
under certain conditions, you will find 
him using them. I have known twice 
professional champion of America to 
develop a severe nausea from simply 
putting on a dark shade of glass (his 
vision was normal), yet the phenomena 
on the optical apparatus would make 
could 
lighter shade of the same color with 
perfect comfort. 

As to the shade mort desired, there 
I have had 


him deathly sick. He wear a 


is a difference in opinion. 
most excellent results from all of the 
following shades: Amber is recognized 
commercially as being very desirable 
on account of the softening of the 
lights by exelusion of the ultra-violet 
rays. Fieuzal, or a greenish shade, and 
a greenish, or orange shade, that I ob- 
tained from a Swiss lens-maker, the 
latter type especially, is valuable for 
the use of shooters requiring a correc- 
tion. They are, however, very hard to 
grind and require a great deal of skill 
to build, besides being expensive, con- 
sequently they are seldom used except 
by a few fanatical shots who must have 
something different. Rifle shots whose 
work requires their eyes to be correct- 
ed to an exactness for distance, have 
made some very remarkable scores in 
this shade, but commercially it has not 
met with favor on account of the ex- 
pense. The light and medium shades 
of amber have been found to be very 
valuable, as they overcome most of the 


disadvantages and do not exaggerate 
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enough to make objects look unnatural. 
For shooting over water or snow, 
where the glimmer or glare makes the 
harmful rays of light more active, the 
Fieuzal shade, or what is known as 
Chlorophyle, has been most beneficial. 

A very common mistake made in fit- 
ting corrected glasses is that the ordi- 
nary oculist or optician has no knowl- 
edge of shooting, and what might be 
a proper fit in the erect position, when 
sighting over a gun or shooting from 
the prone position, changes the wear- 
er’s field of vision, therefore, they 
must be decentered to overcome the 
fault. I have been consulted a number 
of times by shooters wearing compound 
glasses and found a bent temple, or 
bridge, had caused a number of misses 
from an otherwise perfect-fitting pair 
of glasses. 

The proper method of fitting shoot- 
ing glasses is to have someone skilled 
in the art to do the work, and once 
properly fitted, they should not be 
loaned to your neighbor. No part of 
the human anatomy varies so much as 
the face, consequently no standard 
type of fixed or rigid glass is accept- 
able. To set the rims at an angle of 15 
degrees for A may not be enough or 
too much for B, and if they do not fit 
they do harm to the shooter. Imagine 
shooting at a left quartering object 
with outside of lens 30mm. from the 
face; the object being displaced, many 
misses are scored that would not have 
been had the glasses been properly fit- 
ted. Granting, then, that the fixed 
glasses can be fitted by a qualified 
man, the majority of all outdoor 
glasses are not sold to experts and 
must be fitted by the buyer. 

I have spent many years in the study 
of outdoor glasses and have experi- 
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mented with bridges, hinges, rims, 
frames and mountings, and am sure 
that nothing can compare with the rim- 
less hinged glass that can be adjusted 
instantly to almost any face, and the 
proper angle maintained to keep lenses 
from touching the brows. The disad- 
vantage of the rimmed glass is that 
these large lenses, especially in toric 
form, are hard to keep in the frames 
of some makes, and the deflections 
from rays of light striking the frame, 
especially in gold-filled or other bright 
material, will bother the shooter. That 
the hinged type is not heavier than the 
regular glasses is shown by the weight 
of all standard glasses submitted be- 
low: 





TABLE OF WEIGHTS OF THE 
LEADING GLASSES. 


Kings glass framed 
Kings glass framed 
Kings glass framed 
Kings glass framed 
Kings glass framed 
American Optical Co. 
American Optical Co. 
American Optical Co. 
American Optical Co. 
American Optical Co. 

; American Optical Co. 
American Optical Co. 
American Optical Co. 
Michigan Optical Co. 
Michigan Optical Co. 
Augtoglas rge 62mm 
Augtoglas Large 52mm 


*Your weight 413 grains. +tVery small. 





As to the fragility, no glass will 
stand the abuse that would be given a 
jack-knife, yet just as much is expect- 


ed of it. I have in my possession an 
amber lens with particles of brass from 
a .22 shell firmly imbedded almost in 
the center of the right lens, and a 
grateful letter from a shooter for a 
preserved member. 

I have selected, because of their great 
prominence, letters from America’s 
greatest trap shots. All but one has per- 
fect vision, and he has only the change 
that age makes, These meh, who have 
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defended America’s championships 
against the world, are competent to 
pass opinions. It must be noted that 
they all agree the correct type of glass 
is the hinged, and that they have been 
flooded with gratuitous shooting 
glasses by every manufacturer of 
prominence, is a fact and a weighty 
argument for or against any article. 

I do not recommend glasses, even the 
plano type, for constant wear, as there 
are many conditions that do not war- 
rant their use in shooting, but with a 
bad background, head-in wind, with 
residue from the powder blowing di- 
rectly in the eyes of the shooter, over 
water or snow, in bright sunlight, di- 
rectly or nearly facing the sun, they 
are indispensable. 

As to the selection of glasses, they, 
like a motor car, should be built by a 
responsible manufacturer. There is no 
field of art where as much accuracy is 
demanded as the grinding of a large 
toric lens. The majority of stock 
lenses sold as plano are far from it, 
and yet the shooter wonders what 
makes his eyes ache after their use. 
Few opticians carry instruments that 
will exactly measure these lenses, as 
an instrument reading small eye glasses 
could not correctly record these large 
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lenses. Select the shade found most 
suitable, that gives the most benefit 
with the least discomfort. Any optical 
house has trial sets, showing the makes 
and sizes of the different kinds of 
glasses, and buy one that can be used 
for all outdoor purposes. They are 
now to be found on the golfer, fisher- 
man, mountain-climber, ete., where for- 
merly they were confined to the shoot- 
ing and automobile fields. 

The essentials, therefore, are to have 
a glass that fits properly, of a shade 
that is not too marked, amber being 
the best, one that recoil will not dis- 
place at each shot, as this annoyance 
distracts the shooter until he pays more 
attention to his glasses than the score, 
and above all, do not imagine that a 
pair of glasses is going to make you a 
good shot. This is absurd. Trap shots 
are born, not made; and while an occa- 
sional phenomenon is developed, the 
‘fold guard’’ always were good shots. 
Glasses properly fitted will, under cer- 
tain circumstances, improve your 
score, when shooting against the wind 
or when the blow-back makes you 
dread the next shot, but I would sug- 
gest a well-fitted gun, a properly load- 
ed shell of any good make, more im- 
portant factors in making a good shot. 








Late Wandering 


Home, down the dim and lonely trail 
With mountain fastnesses piled high, 

And spectr’d dead trees, slim and pale, 
And town lights white against the sky. 


A mystery the breathing air, 
Inscrutable the cliff’s black face; 
But, oh, the dark’ning blue is fair— 
And every star is in its place! 


DOROTHY CORY SHAW. 
































A BEAUTIFUL SET OF CARIBOU ANTLERS. 


This handsome trophy was secured in the Yukon territory by Dr. R. 
Houston, a 


well-known Montana sportsman, in the fall of 1911. Ina 
letter Dr. Houston writes of these antlers: ‘This head carries forty- 
four distinct points and has been pronounced by several sportsmen who 
have seen the head or photo as possibly the finest double-shovel caribou 
antlers in the United States.’’ 




















WHERE THE TROUT JUMP. 


ANGLES OF ANGLING 


JIM DAVIS 


Where my companion stood he could 
look deep into the clear water of Bear 
Creek. The sun was just breaking 
through the chinks in the forest of fir, 
and long shadows fell in lines across 
the stream. These shadows were mo- 
tionless. For ages these same lights 
have played upon the stream at the 
glory of the sunrise. Today, as we 
stood upon the bank, stringing fish line 
on dogwood poles cut for temporary 
use, and discussing angles of angling, 
our shadows were east noticeably upon 
the water. Beneath us was a dandy 
hole. If there were any fish to be 
caught, in that hole must be the first. 

** All ready?’’ I asked. 

**Yep.’’ 

**T believe the stream is wide enough 
to accommodate both at the same time. 


What side stream is 
choice ?’’ 

‘*T’ll take this side,’’ he replied. 

I did not miss the triumphant twin- 
kle in his eyes as he twirled his clumsy 
pole to free his line. He was preparing 
to catch the ‘‘whopper’’ presumed to 
be asleep in the eddy. 

‘Agreed; I’ll take the west side, 
even if the light is against me.”’ I 
crossed the stream on a stone bridge 
and chuckled to myself at Hope’s de- 
lusion. 

Time after time Hope dangled his 
hook into the promising hole. I could 
see the sun flash on the red film of his 
spawn bait. He stood patiently, fishing 
deep. Finally, he whipped the current 
with his line and began to grow nerv- 


ous. Ah! there are none there he de- 
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cided. That hole never held a ‘‘ brooky.’’ 
Not a one had been lured to view. The 
luscious preserved spawn, said to be 
the finest of baits, had not worked its 
magic. So Hope moved on to the next 
hole. 

Still, at the hole above I hooked a 
dandy. That proved beyond any doubt 
that there were fish in the stream. A 
fine, big fellow. _I hooked him in an 
eddy in the shelter of two large granite 
boulders where the water whirled from 
white foam into blue wavelets. And 
so our luck continued until I had land- 
ed a sufficient number for the morning 
meal. Never a ‘‘riser’ 
We quit. 

‘*You had all the luck this morn- 
ing,’’ he said, penitent like. ‘‘Can’t 
see what was the matter. I had the 
better side of the brook, too.’’ 

I explained. Anyone who has a 
hobby must talk about it. Brook trout 
have obsessed me, and consequently | 
find myself on their trail in various 
parts of our California mountains to 


’ did Hope lure. 


make a closer aequaint- 
ance with the little 
creatures that give so 
many pale faces the 
flush of excitement. 1 
have always wanted to 
visit the trout of the 
high Sierras, to com- 
pare its behavior with 
the trout of the north- 
ern California coastal 
region. The incident 
cited is nothing more 
than the application of 
a test. We were both 
out for the first time, 
and I was acting in ac- 
cord with the experi- 
ences of my trips in the 
northern woods. 

In Siskiyou, Del Norte, Humboldt or 
Trinity counties, a fisherman who 
studies his game soon learns that the 
sun plays an important part in the suc- 
cess or failure of morning exploits. If 
the sun is at your back, as in the case 
of my companion, and your shadow is 
falling into the stream, the odds of 
‘*fisherman’s luck’’ are against you. 

By nature the trout is very shy. 
Prowl along the pools of any upland 
stream in northern California, moving 
the branches that lop over the hidden 
stream, and you will find the alert, 
black little fellows darting under cav- 
ernous rocks the instant you disturb 
the foliage overhanging, or permit 
your shadow to fall upon a_ pool 
These are secluded places where the 
primal instincts show in their truest 
light. To be sure, there are places as 
in Lagunitas Gulch, in Marin County, 
where trout do not respond to every 
disturbance. The daily recurrence of 


disturbing elements tends to domesti- 


. 





Aremmonenees 
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cation. The original habits are dulled 
or modified and the trout seems slug- 
gish, losing the vivacity it displays in 
unfrequented regions. In this Bear 
Creek venture the trout were living 
under the same conditions that the 
northern coast trout enjoy, and they 
showed the same behavior, not varying 
in the least from the governing prin- 
ciple of Nature. The minute your pres- 
ence became known and the natural 
conditions were altered, that same mo- 
ment saw the flight of the fish into its 
den, there to measure the fool at the 
heel of the pole by the length of his 
shadow on the water. 

In Bear Creek I found no particular 
characteristic which distinguished the 
‘Sierra brook trout from any other that 
I have watched. However, we boarded 
the train at Orel, only a few hours’ 
walk from the fine fishing of Bear 
Creek, and in a short time landed from 
the train in a sportsman’s paradise, 
where the brook trout is ignored with 
some cynical contempt by followers of 
the lake trout of Independence and 
Tahoe lakes, and of the dozens of other 
fish haunts that are hidden in the 
cream of the Sierras. 

One may love to sit patiently in the 
sunlight for hours at a time, watching 
a nail-balanced ‘‘bob’’ respond to the 
play of the wind and waves, but to me 
there is about as much fun in that as 
there is in shooting mother’s chickens 
in the coop with blank cartridges. The 
paradise of this stirring life seems to 


lie in the mystery of the emerald water, | 


which asks the eternal question, ‘‘Why 
don’t the fish bite?’’ and the swooping 
grandeur of the snow-caps that buffet 
the athlete with ‘‘Why don’t you climb 
these palisades?’’ And all the time the 
‘*two - weeks - in - the-sunshine’’ tourist 
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sits infallible in his rocking boat, his 
nose twisted like a cork-screw to pro- 
tect his eyes from the reflection of the 
sun, ‘‘kidding’’ himself into the notion 
that sooner or later he will get a bite, 
and that this constitutes the deepest 
study in the theory of fishing, and 
above all, the change of seats will re- 
store vigor and youth. Quite certain, 
there are those who are born lazy as 
well as those who become so by force 
of leisure habit. The former are liber- 
ated because they cannot help it, but 
the latter come all the more under the 
indictment because they cannot be 
helped. If you are going for a vaca- 
tion at a prominent lake, remember 
that the worries of the office are not 
dispelled if you watch the play of rain- 
bow in deep water and contemplate the 
best way to make a million dollars out 
of a patent fish hook. If you are 
troubled with that moderate insomnia, 
eut a hazel wand from the lake fringe 
and go down to the outlet; there you 
will find a match for your wit—the 
most elusive streak of silver you have 
ever schemed to hook. You will forget 
the fortune in fish hooks and think of 
your reputation as a fisherman, and 
nine chances out of ten, if Onion Creek, 
in Sierra County, is fishing 
ground, you will find eight or ten aver- 
idling in the pool 


your 


age size ‘‘brookies’”’ 
beside the road, a short distance from 
the spring where the stream takes its 
origin. 

The first thing you will do will be 
to flip your fly on the water like a 
dancing butterfly. It is mid-afternoon, 
but in your excitement that is forgot- 
ten as well, perhaps, as that you no 


longer peer over the wall cautiously, 
lest you should frighten the shy trout, 
but you are standing in the open hum- 
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ming your pole and line through the 
air like a reed in the wind, and swish- 
ing the mirrow-like pool with a line 
two feet longer than the rod. 

I found Onion Creek trout shy and 
alert. Onion Creek is in direct Pacific 
drainage, joining its waters with other 
branches that ultimately make the 
Feather River. To catch fish under 
the conditions described, one should 
crawl on hands and knees through the 
dust of the road and drop a baited fly 
hook, weighted with a small sinker so 
that the hook will sink quickly to the 
bottom of the hole. Even at this time 
of day, the hour of rest, when the white 
mouth of the trout opens and closes at 
regular intervals, as if panting with 
the droll heat of the summer sun, one 
can stir up some excitement by teasing 
the occupants with ‘‘starts’’ of the fly 
through the calm water. Molest the 
trout for a few minutes, and it will not 
be long until its nerves will take an 
edge and it will strike the fly impetu- 
ously and with such vengeance that the 
surprised angler will often jerk the 
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hook clear of the trout’s hold. The 
principle governing and the rule to re- 
member is: ‘‘Sink the hook to the trout 
at the depth he has chosen for his 
siesta, but never expect him to break 
his pleasure for the folly of rising to 
the top to satisfy a fisherman’s whim.”’ 

This rippling mountain stream is a 
good example to illustrate what I con- 
sider difficult sport, but one that re- 
quires most skill and understanding of 
the trout. I observed at once that the 
instant I came near a pool the trout 
sped like flashes through the water 
into concealment. I did not recognize 
my mistake at first, but I soon learned 
that beside the creek on the roadside 
a fisherman’s path took a definite 
course, leading around the largest 
brush clumps and re-entering the most 
promising pools at certain points of ad- 
vantage. I had been following this 
path. 

The frequent appearance of enemies 
armed with fly and rod at these points 
seem to have developed an instinct to 
guard these approaches with wary 
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eyes. I obviated this difficulty by 
making new gateways through the 
dense growth of willow and mountain 
alders that lopped in interlacing arches 
over the stream course. I found the 
streams of the east Sierra slopes all 
harbored in heavy foliage, a fact which 
I attributed to the climatic conditions, 
it being more of a snow region in win- 
ter and less susceptible to the sweeping 
freshets of early fall or late spring that 
occur in the rain belt of the coast 
range. In most of these streams one 
could catch a few large-sized trout 
where the conditions made it accessible. 
Prosser Creek, in Nevada County, and 
Sage Hen, in the same county, give 
promise of excellent fishing later in 
the season. In both streams the trout 
are gamey and afford the most exhila- 
rating sport. 

I attempted wading downstream to 
make my way through the under- 
growth at Onion Creek, but to my sor- 
row, I discovered I could not disturb 
the water above a riffle by so much as 
turning a stone without causing alarm 
in the long reaches below. It was out 
of the question to expect a response if 
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I permitted to twig or a leaf to float 
ahead of me. 

It was remarkably good sport to 
shorten the line to a length of about 
two feet, and crawl on hands and knees 
to the habitat and there juggle between 
the electric batteries in the water that 
sent shivers along the pole, and the 
crazy patchwork of green verdure that 
canopied the den. 

If a sportsman is desirous of return- 
ing to camp with a full basket, he must 
keep every nerve tense; a pair of quick 
eyes must watch the antics of the wild 
water, and every current must be 
studied closely, lest the hook be 
dropped at the wrong place. 

Sierra Valley presented a problem in 
the way of shy trout. Of all the 
streams I have ever observed, the small 
creeks, such as Turner Creek, in Sierra 
Valley, are the home of the most alert, 
most active brook trout. One had to 
prowl along the grass fringe to places 
where the water deepened, drop in his 
hook easily and await results. I can- 
not express it better than by describing 
the trout as savage. They seemed in- 


furiated when they raced like a streak 
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through the water. But once show 
yourself on the bank, and just so soon 
was the water free of the mad den- 
izens. 

I felt there was some cause for this 
unusual activity and shyness, and in 
mentioning my experiences to the local 
postmaster of Sattley, he informed me 
that the peculiar characteristic could 
possibly be attributed to the presence 
at regular seasons of a most destruc- 
tive enemy—the protected bird curios 
of this and the Klamath Lake region, 
known as the pelicans. He recounted 
within his own experience the coming 
of this king of fishermen, the rapid 
disappearance of the trout simulta- 
neously. In order to test the exact 
amount of damage that one pouch bird 
could do, he sent word to the game 
commission of the yearly injury of 
these birds to fish and crops, and per- 


mission was granted him to kill a bird 
to learn the contents of its pouch. 
Upon taking one, he found over twenty 


fish of different species carefully 
packed. Not content with all it can 
earry, Mr. Swigard said that the bird 
continued its malicious ravaging even 
after it had scooped its load. 

The next time I ventured near the 
stream I attempted to make some test 
of this knowledge, and to my satisfac- 
tion I found the trout darting away 
more quickly at the waver of an over- 
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head branch or the flourishing of any 
bush overhead that resembled a hover- 
ing bird. I have never encountered 
this common enemy before, and I am 
not in a position to judge what had 
best be done in the way of fish-protec- 
tion, but beyond all doubt the pelican 
is more a detriment to fish culture than 
he is of value as a rare bird. 

Eight miles from this point I crossed 
the divide and entered the Yuba River 
basin. Shortly after passing the divide 
we saw speckled beauties in clear 
pools where the rapids were checked 
by drift logs and gigantic boulders 
that had been hurled from the topping 
crags. Here again was a world of com- 
parative freedom, and in accord I found 
the trout at his average vivacity and 
usual behavior. 

The biting was best in the small 
branches, and Sardine Creek, the back 
door of Sierra Butte, yielded sixty 
trout to the brown hackles flourished 
by my companion and I. Mid-June is 
a bit too early for good fly work, but 
July should see a full basket and often 
a strained limit. 

Out of nearly three weeks tramping 
in the grandest of California moun- 
tains, ranging from valjey to winter 
glaciers beneath the pinnacles of Sierra 
Buttes, I have never camped a single 
night where trout of some variety could 
not be obtained for the morning pan. 








THE PRINCE OF MONACO’S ELK HUNT 


BY F. J. RICHARD, HIS GUIDE 


On the morning of September 28, 
1913, I met Albert I, Prince of Monaco, 
with his aide de campe, artist and phy- 
sician, together with Col. William 
Cody and Mr. A. A. Anderson, at Cody, 
Wyo., where the party had been spend- 
ing several days enjoying the race meet 
and bucking contests, which are annual 
features of the little frontier town. The 
reproduction of old war dances by In- 
dian chiefs and squaws and the pres- 
ence of many old pioneer scouts added 
greatly to the pleasure of the royal 
party. 

After the usual amount of preparing, 
ineluding the throwing of about twenty 
packs, we left for the big-game coun- 
try, where the scouts and packers were 
making camp. The journey out was a 
pleasant one, for the weather was 
perfect. 

A favorite dish of His Highness was 
grouse roasted in ashes, and these fur- 
nished a part of our meals each even- 
ing, for the Prince’s skill with his .25 
automatic was unfailing, and he pa- 
tiently supervised the cooking of his 
quarry. 

The fourth afternoon camp 
sighted on the edge of a great pine 
forest. The twelve tents were placed 
in a semicircle, facing a green slope 
which ran up to the peak of old Moose 
Mountain. The flags of both countries 
were gayly flying from a convenient 
sapling. The bubbling of a stream 
spoke of a convenient supply of pure 
mountain water and suggested the 
abundance of trout, which later proved 


was 








THE PRINCE OF MONACO. 


so palatable to every one in camp. The 
camp had christened 
Camp Monaco. 

Owing to a previous business ar- 


already been 


rangement, early next morning Colonel 
Cody left for Cody, while His High- 
ness and I headed for a country where 
our scout had reported fresh bear sign. 
The day proved to be a very interest- 
ing one. After following the sign for 


a short distance, we suddenly sighted 
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THE PRINCE AND PARTY IN CAMP. 


Bruin in a little open park about 600 
yards away, busily engaged eating 
berries. After watching him through 
our glasses for some time and making 
sure of his size and coat, we started to 


stalk him. When almost within shoot- 
ing distance, and already in our mind’s 
eye seeing his fine hide added to the 
famous collection of the Prince, he 
sauntered off into the thickets, and 
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LEAVING CAMP. FOR A DAY’S HUNT. 


we could not catch sight of him again. 

That evening the campfire talk 
proved to be infinitely amusing. The 
Prince and his aide spoke English, but 
his physician and artist spoke only 
French and German. Yet the camp 


helpers felt that it was incumbent on 
them to entertain these gentlemen, so 
Joe, a Swede; Dave, an Englishman, 


and Mose, an American, all did their 
level best to swap experiences with 
them. The pantomime that resulted 
was beyond description. 

The weather continued to be dry, 
making still-hunting, and _ especially 
tracking, exceedingly difficult. Our 
time was very limited, so we hunted 
early and late each day, seeing many 
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elk, varying in size, but the Prince had 
decided to have a large specimen or 
none. 

The fourth day the longed-for snow- 
storm came, so early next morning we 
went to where we had located a large 
band of elk, and after some careful 
stalking, the double-barrelled rifle of 
His Highness claimed a six-point such 
as is seldom seen. 

On the sixth day of our hunt, His 
Highness succeeded in shooting his 
bear ata distance of about 350 yards, 
killing him with the first shot, and this 
after several hours of hard hunting. 
This practically ended our hunt, for 
these were the trophies the Prince de- 
sired. 


The Doctor’s part in the expedition 
was to save the skeletons and hides for 
mounting, making measurements and 
pictures, that they might be truly re- 


produced. 
were in color photography and were 
very beautiful. 


These pictures, by the way 
e 7) 


For a time, the Doctor 
was an exceedingly busy man. 
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The artist spent his time making 
paintings of the camp, the trophies and 
the scenery, including the spots where 
the game fell. 

The hunt was now at an end, and 
through brilliant Wyoming sunshine 
the return was made to Cody, where 
we all regretfully bade farewell to the 
Prince and his party. 

This was one of my shortest and 
most enjoyable hunting experiences, 
for throughout the entire time, His 
Highness had proven to be a most 
agreeable companion, a good hunter, 
an excellent shot and thoroughly demo- 
cratic in his treatment of everyone 
about him. 

During the entire trip I made a spe- 
cial effort to learn from His Highness 
the secret by which the mysterious lLit- 
tle ball is made to fall on the red, when 
a fellow has his last bean on the black; 
but he proved to be the Prince of Dis- 
cretion, and his secret returned to Mon- 
aco with him, so I shall have to remain 
a Wyoming guide. 
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A DAY WITH THE BLACK BASS 








Being one trout fisher’s app-ecia- 
tion of the gamest fish that swims 





O. W. SMITH 


(ILLUSTRATIONS FROM AUTHOR’S PHOTOGRAPHS) 





By profession and 
preference I am a fisher 
of trout and a lover of 
light tackle, because of 
which some people 
seem to think that I 
know little of bass fish- 
ing and tackle; but the 
fact of the matter is, 
that for every nickel I 
have spent on trout 
paraphernalia i have 
spent a dollar on my 
bass outfit. ‘‘ Catch 
bass?’’ Bless you; I 
was catching the bronze 
backs long before I had 
even heard of trout. 
Bass flourished near 
my home, were get-at- 
able, but we had to journey far to 
angle for he of the many speckles; 
as a consequence I was anointing my 
upper lip with cream and parting 
my hair in the middle before ever 
a speckled trout came to my creel. 
As I have elsewhere said, ‘‘ the 
glory of the black bass is his get-at- 
ableness.’’ I wish the reader might 
take a peep at my battery of casting 
rods and see my collection of reels—an 
even twenty of them. If such were 
your privilege you would quickly dis- 
cover that I am an enthusiastic caster, 
though in this article it is my purpose 
to discourse of another variety of bass 
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A SPLENDID WISCONSIN BASS LAKE. 


Courtesy W. J. Jamison, Chicago 


fishing much practiced in some quar- 
ters and frowned upon in others. 

Now, it is true that in order to catch 
bass with casting lures you must fish 
for them when they are feeding in shal- 
the 
morning and again late in the after- 
noon ; seldom will bass strike at casting 
lures in mid-day, unless it be one of 
those hot, sizzling July days we some- 
It is a well-known fact 
bass sometimes 


low water near shore, early in 


times have. 
that in hot weather 
seek deep water and can not be tempt- 
ed with lure or spoon. In this article 
it is my purpose to tell how it is pos- 


sible to outwit and outgeneral even the 
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wily small-mouth when of a retiring 
mind. In order that this article may 
not be dry as dust, which is often too 
true of modern so-called ‘‘how-to’’ ar- 
ticles, I am going to narrate an experi- 
ence I had a few years ago, and in 
doing so disclose how I succeeded 
where others had failed. While pri- 
marily this is not intended as an article 
upon tackle, yet if a little information 
regarding that which I employed 
creeps in here and there, I will in no- 
wise be to blame; you can even pass 
the information by without hurting my 
feelings. 

I was enjoying a three days’ vaca- 
tion, which, as every fisherman knows, 
is just a tantalization, but it was all 
the time my over-lord would grant me, 
so what would you? I have always 
preached that ‘‘half a loaf is better 
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than no bread,’’ and, like most preach- 
ers, at times I am compelled to live up 
to my preaching. So I cast, early and 
late, using every lure I had in my case, 
and all to no purpose. The last day of 
my leave of absence dawned, and still 
the Fates were unrelenting. After 
casting the early morning hours away, 
I hunted up a marsh at the foot of the 
lake upon which I had been vainly 
swinging the gaily-painted lures, and 
went on a still hunt for frogs. When 
it comes to frogs for bass bait, not 
every green thing that jumps may 
properly be called a frog; there is just 
one medium-sized green fellow that is 
worth bothering with, but not being a 
scientific froggist, I can not tell you its 
true name; to me it is the ‘‘bass-frog.’’ 
After a long and arduous hunt, or 
stalk, I sueceeded in capturing four of 


“I WAS ENJOYING A THREE DAYS’ VACATION.” 





. IN ORDER TO CATCH BASS WITH CASTING LURES YOU MUST FISH FOR THEM WHEN 
THEY ARE FEEDING.” 


the gymnasts, and having confined 
them in a salt bag, a more convenient 


receptacle than any of the many patent 
contrivances on the market, I returned 
to my boat and made my way to the 
deepest part of the lake, a place where 
local tradition had it there was no bot- 


tom. Fastening a somewhat heavy 
sinker to my line, I baited up with one 
of the freshly captured frogs and 
tossed it out upon the water. Down, 
down it sank, taking twenty or thirty 
feet of line from the reel, so deep was 
the ‘‘bottomless’’ lake. The sun was 
sizzling hot, not a breath of wind 
roughened the surface of the water, 
and I, the sweat running down my 
face, sat and waited for a bite, for in 
such fishing the prize is to him ‘‘who 
also sits and waits.’’ While I am wait- 
ing, let us discuss for a moment the 
proper tackle for this ‘‘unsportsman- 
like’’ angling. 

«oI, perforce, was using a short casting 
kod, though a regulation six-foot-six 


bait rod would have been much better, 
and because of the added length, al- 
together more satisfactory. For live- 
bait fishing I would not have the rod 
shorter than six and a half feet. There 
is more fun in playing a bass with such 
a tool and it is easier to keep the 
bronze-back away from the boat. Such 
a rod in steel is about the finest thing, 
and when an enthusiastic devotee of 
the split-bamboo admits as much, there 
must be something in it. The most sat- 
isfactory reel is the regular quadruple 
casting winch, than which a more per- 
fect reel can not well be imagined, and 
when you add to it the level winding 
devise for convenience, so that you give 
all your attention to the fighting 
bronze-back, which always seems pos- 
sessed of a desire to investigate the 
possibilities of the water directly be- 
neath the ‘boat, the odds are in your 
favor. I honestly believe the reel is the 
most important article of the outfit; 


I will not even except the rod. Always 
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“I HUNTED UP A MARSH AT THE FOOT OF 
THE LAKE.” 


choose your bait reel with care and cir- 
cumspection, whether you expect to use 
it for actual casting or just still fish- 
ing. The line should be at least 150 
feet long, size G or thereabouts, and 
dependable. A good line costs some- 
what, but it is never the part of wis- 
dom to economize in this important 
part of the outfit, for after all, it is 
upon the strength of that gossimer 
thread that the success of your day’s 
venture depends. I need not spend any 
time discussing terminal tackle—lead- 
er, sinker and hook. Suit your own 
fancy, only use a somewhat large G 
hook, so that ‘the fish can not swallow 
the bait, an unnecessarily cruel pro- 
ceeding. So much for the outfit. Now 
let us return to the patient angler seat- 
ed in his motionless boat. 

The heat was fearful, that enervat- 
ing, intense heat which makes life al- 


most irksome. Fortunately, | was pro- 
vided with a wide-brimmed straw hat, 
and it protected my head somewhat, 
but the sweat rained down my face and 
I wondered if the game was at all 
worth the candle. Just the same, there 
is something wonderful and thought- 
compelling about those days, when the 
very air is all ashimmer with an excess 
of heat. The glassy lake appeared un- 
usually wide; apparently miles and 
miles away was the fringe of trees 
which marked the line of the far shore, 
when really it was little better than 
half a mile distant. A butterfly, the 
common milkweed variety, came wing- 
ing its leisurely flight over the silent, 
mysterious lake. It too appeared mag- 
nified by the miragie condition of the 
atmosphere. So I sat, chin in hand, el- 
bow on knee, lost in contemplation. 
Truly, Father Izaak was right —an- 
gling is the contemplative man’s rec- 
reation. 

All at once I discovered my line was 
moving through the water. ‘‘Aha, 
aha,’’ said I to myself; ‘‘something is 
doing down below after all.’’ I let the 
line go, for well I knew the way of a 
bass with live bait. I gave the fish 
plenty of time to turn the frog and 
swallow before I struck. Probably 
every reader of this magazine is fa- 
miliar with a bass’ method of seizing 
its prey, crosswise, then turning the 
capture head foremost to swallow. 
When sure that the fish had taken the 
bait well into his mouth, I struck hard, 
for that is the proper method of setting 
the hook. Instinetively I knew that 
the fish was fast. Now there is little 
of the spectacular about the fight of a 
bass when hooked in deep water, for as 
a rule, any fish that is hooked deep, 
fights the thing out below the surface. 
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Very seldom does a deep-feeding fish 
come to the surface until brought there 
by the strain of the rod. Do not make 
any mistake about the matter, how- 
ever; a bass of three pounds will keep 
you busy for some moments, even if he 
never shows himself in an aerial leap. 
Forth and back my captive raved deep 
down in the water, plunging this way 
and that, like a fresh-roped broncho. 
Such tactics test tackle, I sometimes 
think, as no other fishing does. When 
a bass attempts to pass beneath the 
boat, unless the angler exercises not 
a little care, he will mourn a broken 
rod. I gave my capture plenty of time 
to tire himself, for that is the secret of 
successful fishing as it is of hand- 
shaking —let the other fellow do the 
work. If a bass is tired enough, it is 
an easy matter to use the net, but if 
the landing tool is used prematurely, 
disaster is the fisherman’s portion 
sometimes just as victory lies within 
his reach. When my capture was yan- 
quished at last and lay exhausted upon 
the surface, I slipped the landing net 
beneath his bronze body with a feeling 
of exultation hard to describe. Remem- 
ber, my vacation was almost at an end, 
and that was my first real game fish. 
I had something to take home and show 
my friends. Believing that ‘‘there are 
better fish in the sea than is ever 
ecaught,’’ I rebaited and resumed my 
contemplative waiting. 

Away to the west, just above the line 
of trees, a fringe of yeasty thunder- 
heads were sticking up inquisitive 
noses. Then I knew that the heat was 
shortly to be broken by a midsummer 
thunderstorm, sometimes really terrify- 
ing, but I did not worry over what 
might come from above, for I knew 
from former experiences that I would 
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eatch fish. I do not attempt to explain 
it; I only know that just before such a 
storm breaks fish feed. So I viewed 
the gathering storm with equanimity— 
almost welcomed it. 

Again my line became a thing of life. 
‘‘Chug, chug, chuggity, chug, chug!’’ 
eame from down below. There had 
been no hesitancy about the second 
fish; quietly it had seized the bait and 
as quietly swallowed it. The battle 
At once I knew I had hooked 
a record-breaker. I could hardly lift 
him with the stiff Oh, how I 
longed for my limber six-foot-six-bait 


was on. 


rod. 

















TULLES. 


rod—oné that would give such a fish 
It was 


opportunity to show his metal. 
a fight of magnificent distances, al- 
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ways at least a hundred feet of line 
out. At times I found it exceedingly 
difficult to keep a constant strain upon 
the fish, so sudden and unexpected 
were his rushes. Once he passed clean 
under the boat, but I was fortunate in 
being able to pass the line around the 
bow. Had I been encumbered with an 
anchor rope the fight would have ended 
then and there, but as it was, I simply 
fought it out upon the other side. At 
last the battle came to an end, as all 
battles do, and I reached out with the 
landing net; when the fish was safely 





7 pounds and 2 ounces, though I am 
morally certain that he was somewhat 
heavier. I bent over his magnificent 
proportions and gloated exceedingly, 
but you know the feeling, and I will let 
that pass. 

Again I baited up, using my third 
frog for the purpose, neither of the 
bass having left enough of the ones 
they struck at to use again, though 
more than once I have caught two fish 
with a single batrachian. Hardly had 
my frog found bottom before it was 
snapped up by a hungry fish, but I, a 





ONE OF THE RECOMPENSES OF FISHING. 


within its folds, I swept the great bass 
inward. . . ‘*Snap, crack, splash!”’ 
The net ring had broken short off, and 
net and bass were back in the water in- 
separably entangled. Laying my rod 
down, I carefully brought the fish in 
hand over hand. Everything held, and 
I had the net in my hand; then in a 
second the fish lay on the bottom of the 
boat, feebly ‘‘kicking.’’ There is where 
a good line saved a fish. The bass was 
a good one—one of the best I have ever 
captured; on my pocket seales, which 
are none too accurate, weighed exactly 


little too anxious, lost out because I 
struck too soon. Sadly I baited up with 
my last frog while the thunder began 
to mutter in the distance. 

There is something thought-compel- 
ling about the gathering of a thunder- 
storm. I do not know why it is, but it 
has always appealed to my imagination. 
I have stood for long moments lost in 
contemplation of the marshaling thun- 
der-heads gathering like armies at the 
command of some general. I sat all but 
uneonscious of my hook, the heavy 
thunder every moment growing more 
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and more insistent. Again I was 
brought back to earth, or rather water, 
by feeling a movement of the line; I 
felt it before I saw the silken thread 
creeping through the water. The fourth 
battle was on, but it, too, was of short 
duration. I failed to hook my fish; I 
had no time for regrets, however, for 
the storm was all but upon me. 

I realized when too late that I had 
but a few moments in which to reach 


the shore, and the distance was great. 


Frantically I dug my oars into the 
water and lifted. I did my level best, 
but the boat seemed only to crawl. 
Every moment I expected to hear the 
patter of the many-footed rain; still it 
delayed. Then I became conscious of a 
dull roaring such as one needs to hear 
only once in a lifetime in order to re- 
member—hail! Out in an unprotected 
boat in a hailstorm! Nothing very ro- 
mantic about that, surely. Under my 
breath I cursed my infatuation with 
angling. I cursed lake, fish rods and 
fishermen. Just as the hail began to 
fall about me I rammed the bow of the 
boat into the shore. Without waiting 
to pick up rod or fish I dashed for 
shelter. 

Fortunately for me, I almost ran 
against an ancient pine stub hollowed 
out on one side by fire, and with a 
feeling of relief, crowded my thin body 
into the cavity. How the storm raged 
about me! The beat of the hailstones 
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upon my resounding shelter was con- 
tinuous, and the thunder and lightning 
something awful. I have long believed 
that there is nothing can hurt us but 
ourselves; have gloried in my courage, 
but I was honestly afraid, good and 
seared. I tried to catch a glimpse of 
the lake, but when I peered around the 
trunk of my shelter a great stone gave 
me such a rap on the side of the nose 
that my curiosity died an instant 
death! How long the storm continued 
I am unable to say; not long, probably, 
though it seemed all of a century to 
me; but it was over at last, and I 
emerged from my refuge to look upon 
a new world. The leaves were fairly 
beaten from the trees and lay upon the 
ground as after a severe frost, only 
they were green. I found my rod safe, 
though scarred, and my bass packed in 
ice. There is an old saying to this ef- 
fect: ‘‘There is no great loss without 
some small gain.’’ I packed those fish 
in hailstones, so got them to the train 
in fine condition. 

Now, I had two purposes in telling 
this story—first, to amuse and inter- 
est; second, to give to you one of the 
many angling secrets which have come 
to me with the passing of the years. 
If you are ever situated as was I, just 
try deep-fishing with frogs, and if you 
have sufficient patience, the word of 
my experience for it, your friends will 
not have occasion to laugh at your 
catch when you return. 
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CHINOOK SALMON FISHING AT WILLAMETTE FALLS, NEAR OREGON CITY, OREGON. 


Where Chinook Salmon Weighing 30 to 60 Pounds Are Caught 


One of the most remarkable fishing places in the country is the Willamette River, near 
Oregon City, Oregon, where chinook salmon weighing from thirty to sixty pounds are caught 
with hook and line. In the spring of each year hundreds of fishermen in boats line up inthe 
current of the stream below Willamette Falls and test wits and strength with the speckled 
beauties. To land fish weighing as much as sixty pounds is not unusual... The angling is 
done in two ways—by trolling from a moving row-boat and by fishing with rod and line 
from an anchored boat in the current of the stream. In trolling, one man rows the boat 
while another holds a line which drags a gayly-coluvured spoon along under the water behind. 

In stationary fishing a row-boat is taken into the current and anchored. A spoon is 
then dropped-into the water and worked back and forth with a rod of bamboo or steel. Often 
during the past season the fishing boats have been lined up side by side, one anchored to 
the other, for a distance of a half mile. Three hundred boats have; been counted below the 
falls at one time. The largest salmon caught during the last season weighed eighty-two 
pounds. It was landed after a long fight by E. H. Carson of Portland, Ore. The Willamette 
near Oregon City is also the scene of much commercial fishing, hundreds of tons of salmon 
being taken out’in seines each year. So writes H. M. White of Portland, Ore. 








Nature’s Call 


I long for the outdoor life again, 

To pitch my tent where I list again, 

By rippling lake, or in shady glen. 

To paddle all day in my good canoe, 

And lie by the fire when my work is through 
Smoking my pipe, and dreaming my dreams, 
At peace, where everything peaceful seems; 
Till the fire has: burned itself quite out, 
Then, with a lingering look about, 

Turn in for a night of dreamless sleep, 
With only the stars a watch to keep. 
Though alluring are the haunts of man, 

I long for the outdoor life again. 


JOSEPH EDWARD HARGRAVE. 
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KILLING A BIG RAM IN WYOMING 


MALCOLM S. MACKAY 





We had just made our beef 
roundup and had seen our eat- 
tle loaded on the cars and 
started for their last long trail, 
from Red Lodge to Chicago, 
when the call of the hunting 
trail became loud within me. 

We rode on back to the ranch, 

and on my way stopped at Tim 
George’s road ranch, where we 

got our mail, and there I re- 

ceived a letter from my friend, 
Walter C. Janney, who was 
ranching it with Milo Burke at 

Ten Sleep, Wyo. He said to roll 

my bed and come along, that 

Milo was getting up a big game 

hunt for deer and elk in the 
Bighorns, back of their ranch 

and figured to start in about four days’ 
time. I could hardly make it by that 
time, going overland from the ranch, so 
I decided to take the train from Red 
Lodge to Sheridan, and go from there 
in by stage coach. This I did, and 
pulled into the Bar X ranch about sup- 
pertime a day before I was due. Walt 
was in his cabin washing: up, and when 
he heard the old coach raktle, he came 
out to welcome me, still wet from his 
ablutions. 

We were a happy bunch that October 
evening at the Bar. X; besides Walt 
and I there were two other chaps, one 
from St. Joseph, Mo., by the namé of 
Bud Motter, and another chap by the 
name of Vandermere, from Pennsyl- 
vania some place. We also expected 
two more gentlemen from Omaha to 
come any day—a Mr. Victor Cauld- 
well, and a doctor, whose name I ean’t 
recall. 





TEN MILES FROM BUFFALO, WYO. 


Next day Milo sent Walt and me to 
the hills to gather in a bunch of pack 
ponies. It took us several days before 
we found them all—they were certainly 
scattered some, and the country was 
strictly on the box canon order, which 
made it tough going to get them out. 

We were still waiting for the two 
gentlemen from Omaha, who were for 
some reason delayed. We waited al- 
most a week overtime, when Milo said 
we would pack up and hit the trail, 
and he would have one of the boys at 
the ranch bring the Omaha gentlemen 
into camp. So next morning we left 
the Bar X, Milo at the head on his. fa- 
vorite black cow pony, ‘‘Satan.’’ We 
camped the first night in a sagebrush 
gulch, the next night at the edge of the 
tall timber, and the third night we 
made our permanent camp in a pretty 
park surrounded by timber, but well 


up near timber-line. We expected to 
435 
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OUR OUTFIT—MILO BURKE LEADING ON 
SATAN. 


hunt deer and elk, with a chance of 


The second 
night out it had snowed, and we had 
now about eight inches of good track- 
ing snow. 

The following morning Milo was up 
about 3 a.m., and in a little while he 
bawled out, ‘‘Roll out, you lazy roost- 
ers; here’s tea for the grannies and 
coffee for the toughs.’’ We soon had 
put away a good substantial breakfast 
and had strung out, each in a different 
direction, to the high country. 

This was my first big-game hunt. I 
had hunted birds ever since I was 10 
years old, but all I knew about big- 
game hunting was the knowledge I had 
gained by reading about it. I expected 
to see deer and elk on every hillside, 
but after traveling until 2 p.m. with- 
out seeing a thing but fresh tracks, I 
changed my mind and realized that 
there was a whole lot I did not know 
about the game. I had been hunting 


killing a bear or a ram. 


the low hillsides; now I decided to pull 
on up to the high plateau country and 
see what things looked like up there. 

I had hardly got well started when 
I jumped about a dozen black-tail deer. 
They were about 400 yards away, and 
I took a diagonal course for the plateau 
above them. I crawled up to the top of 
the ‘‘bench’’ and tried to run around 
and head them off before they gained 
the top. I almost accomplished this 
task, when I heard ‘‘thump, thump, 
thumpithy, thump’’ behind me, and 
turning around I saw what then was a 
great sight to me—about fifteen black- 
tail deer—one right back of the other, 
bouncing across the plateau. There 
were about five fine bucks leading; 
then the does, yearlings and calves. 
They were fully 400 yards off, then, 
and I just had a feeling that if I could 
turn loose enouglr lead I would surely 
down something, so I cocked my little 
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.45-70 carbine, held good and high and 
cut her loose. My bullet struck away 
low; the next one was warm—very 
warm—and with the third I dropped a 
yearling buck. He seemed to be plumb 
dead, so after trying a shot or two more 
at the rest of the bunch, I walked on up 
towards my deer. I was sure some 
proud boy, all right. I had gotten half 
way, when my buck got on his feet and 
was making a fine getaway. I was 
plumb nonplussed for a minute, but 
finally gathered myself, took a knee- 
rest and broke him down again. I then 
ran right up close to him, and once 
more he got up, but this time I was 
near enough to put him properly to 
sleep. I was about three miles from 
camp, and it was getting dark, so I 
made up my mind to pack him in whole. 
[ was so proud to get a deer that the 
packing of him in did not worry me 
much. Well, I was the only one who 
brought meat to camp. Vandermere 











STAGECOACH COMING UP THE CRAZY WOMAN 
TRAIL. 





MACK AND MILO PACKING 


said he saw a fine buck only a hundred 
yards off, but failed to connect. He 


was very much excited about it, and 
kept reiterating the fact that the rea- 
was that he had 
aimed at the animal as a whole instead 


son he missed him 


of getting a bead on his heart. This 
sure did amuse Burke some; his eyes 
would just spark with merriment, and 
then he would get Van to repeat the 
story. 

The next day Walter and I decided 
to hunt together—he was going to show 
me where there was a bunch of elk, so 
he and I hit up the country. Cauld- 
well and the Doctor, who were now in 
eamp, took down the creek, and Van 
and Motter pulled out in a northerly 
direction. 

We had_ gone about a mile up the 
ereek, when we saw where a lion had 
crossed and taken a ridge, bearing off 
in a southerly direction. The trail was 
plumb fresh, so we decided we would 
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THE AUTHOR AND THE BIG RAM’S HEAD. 
follow it a ways just to see where he 
would head to. We were now up about 
timber-line and could see the trail cross 
a canon and go on higher up; as it was 
traveling in the direction we wished to 
go, we stayed along with it. It was 
now past noon, and we stopped and ate 
our bite of lunch. It was getting colder 
and stormier each soon it 
started to snow, and by 2 o’clock it 
was a regular blizzard. We had not 
seen an elk track, and knowing the use- 
lessness of following the lion, we de- 
cided to work back in the direction of 
camp. We had traveled only about half 
way down the ridge we were on when 
we saw a single track of something 
going up the draw at the foot of the 
ridge. We soon were up to it, and Walt 
said, ‘‘Iit’s either a small bull elk or a 
big ram.’’ Well, believe me, I pricked 
up my ears some when he said it might 
be a ram. I sure wanted a ram, and 
wanted him bad. After we had trailed 


minute 


it a little ways, Walt said he felt sure 
it was a ram. A little further on we 
found some droppings, and then we 
knew for sure. The trail led up the 
opposite ridge, and then up, up, up to 
the barest pinnacles. The weather was 
fierce now, blowing a gale, and the fine 
snow cut like a knife. It was getting 
dark; camp ealled a man strongly, but 
stronger still was the call of the old 
ram up there somewhere among the icy 
pinnacles. 

We kept on and on; it seemed an 
endless trail, when suddenly on reach- 
ing a little plateau at the apex of one 
of the highest ridges, we saw his lord- 
ship, the bighorn of the Rockies, one 
of the grandest animals that roams the 
mountains; he had lain down with his 
back to the storm and was chewing 
away absolutely unconcerned. I wanted 
that ram awful bad, and so did Walt, 
but as he had invited me to come along 
and had made the trip so pleasant for 
me, I told him to go ahead and kill it. 
He was shooting a .30-30 carbine, and 
in a second had it lined up on old Mr. 
Ram. At the crack of the gun, instead 
of rolling over dead, it sprang up, shook 
its head and dashed for a cliff not 
seventy-five yards away. I was so sure 
I would have no part in his execution 
that I had not even cocked my rifle, 
and it took me several seconds before I 
got in action, and taking a snap shot 
I broke his left hind leg (high up near 
the hip), just-as-he was disappearing 
over a very steep ledge. He went on 
over and disappeared. We dashed up 
to the edge, and peering over, saw him 
lying stunned on a ledge about fifty 
yards below us. I then finished him 
with another shot. . 

We had the ram all right, now, but 
the question to decide ‘was, who killed 
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him, and who he belonged to. Walt 
swore he could not have missed him, but 
I was equally sure that he had not 
drawn any blood, so we went back on 
the trail and saw the first blood sign 
where I had broken its leg. Between 
there and where the ram had laid there 
was not a drop. It was hard for Walt 
to believe it, but on arriving at the 
spot where the ram had lain, we found 
a large splinter of horn, freshly splin- 
tered; then we knew where his bullet 
had gone. He looked at his rifle and 
found that his sights had been raised 
for a 250-yard shot, and he had forgot 
to lower them. As the ram was only 
about a hundred yards off, he was 
bound to overshoot. He felt power- 
fully blue, but soon got over it and 
gave me his hand, congratulating me 
on getting the king of them all. Was 
I tickled? Well, I guess yes. We 
scrambled down to where he lay, and 
thereupon had another round of con- 
gratulations, for he was sure an old- 
timer. His horns measured 1614 inches 
at the base, and his body seemed as big 
as a 2-year-old steer. We cut off his 
head and then his hind quarters. Using 
both our belts, I strapped his head to 
my shoulder, took a rifle in each hand, 
and Walt fought it out with the hind 
quarters. It was some fight, though; 
we left them at the creek bottom and 
went on into camp with the head 
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strapped to my shoulders. On arriving 
at camp we saw that all the boys were 
in, so we decided not to say anything 
about the ram until somebody spied it 
on my back, so we both swung into 
camp in the most unconcerned manner. 
None of the boys had seen anything, 
and asked us if we had. We told them 
we had seen a lion track, but not an elk 
or a deer. We had all stood about the 
fire several minutes, when Milo came 
over from his cooking fire and spotted 
the belts on my shoulders. Then he 
looked at Walt and saw blood stains on 
his jumper. He said: ‘‘Turn around, 
Mack, and show the boys what real 
hunters can Well, believe 
some eyes popped for the next few 


do.’’ me, 
minutes, and the questions came thick 
and fast, ‘‘where did we get him,’’ 
who shot him,’’ ‘‘how far away was 
he,’’ ‘‘was there any others with him,’’ 
ete. I don’t think I fully appreciated 
that ram until I had seen how envious 
the rest of the boys were at my tender- 
foot luck. 

It set in storming pretty hard now, 
and after staying with it for about ten 
days, and seeing no game, we decided 
to go on to the ranch. It was my first 
big-game hunt, and I was the only one 
to get any game. It was beginner’s 
luck, sure enough, but I sure was some 


proud boy going home with the head of 
that grand old ram. 
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No. 25—Chums 


To certain cheese-minded folks every- 
thing must be old before it is good. Even 
if it is rotten, it must be good because it is 
old. They soulfully quote the good old 
times, pay thousands of dollars per square 
inch for cracked and faded pictures—dquite 
good in their time—that they with rolling 
eyeballs call masterpieces—and often buy 
fakes without knowing it. Such backlook- 
ers are usually fond of dead languages, 
which they pronounce in ways that would 
never be understood in Athens or Rome. 
’Tis the same in writing. 

Nothing that is new can be good, except 
clothes. “Kismet,” that masterpiece dis- 
tilled by Knoblauch from the Arabian 
Nights is, in my humble opinion, equal to 
“Othello.” And where will you find a finer 
thing than this, that appeared in Every- 
body’s Magazine some time ago? 


COMRADES. 
By Fannie Stearns Davis. 


You need not say one word to me, as up the 
hill we go 

(Night-time, white-time, all in the whisper- 
ing snow) 

You need not say one word to me, although 
the hoary trees 
Seem strange and old 

swaying mysteries. 


as pagan priests in 


You need not think one thought of me, as up 
the trail we go 

(Hill-trail, still-trail, all in the hiding snow): 

You need not think one thought of me, al- 
though a hare runs by 

And off behind the tumbled rocks we hear 
a red fox cry. 


Oh, good and rare it is to think, as through 
the night we go 

(Wild-wise, child-wise, all in the 
snow) 

That we are free of heart and foot, as hare 
and fox are free, 

And yet I am glad of you, and you are glad 
of me. 


secret 


I can’t write verse, not with anything like 
that before me. Would that I could. Poetry 
is but prose plus music, and ‘tis few that 
—_ gift, for, as a rule, musicians are 


.the latter class general 


poor writers and good writers are usually 
poor in music. 

There are two kinds of brains, the eye- 
brain and the ear-brain. By this I mean, 
one kind get most of their impressions 
through the sense of sight, the other 
through the sense of hearing. The eye- 
minded are usually good mathematicians, 
good picture makers (otherwise known as 
writers, painters and carvers) and good in 
science. In them reason holds the first 
place, and they are usually called material- 
ists. At the bottom they are the most im- 
practical sentimentalists in the world, for 
the greatest materialist is a disillusioned 
idealist. 

On the other hand, the ear-minded are 
much given to believing their ears before 
they do their eyes. They must rest every- 
thing on some authority or other, are usu- 
ally of the religious cast of character, and 
in them the emotional is the chief mental 
element. As a rule women are ear-minded 
and men are eye-minded. I’ve often won- 
dered if the keen smellers, like the moose 
and the bloodhound, are nose-minded, with 
all that that implies? 

Still, the following that I clipped from the 
New York Times several years ago is un- 
doubtedly true: 


“For between theoretical rebel and an act- 
ual one there is a world of difference. The 
man of thought is, as far as his direct acts 
go, perfectly harmless, and very often shows 
the mildest possible personality and gentle- 
ness of demeanor which contrast grotesquely 
with the ferocity of his philosophy of life. 

“T have met men who tell me they desire 
nothing better than the crushing out of ex- 
istence of the mentary and morally unfit, 

y including all those 
who think differently from themselves and 


* who sincerely desire to see the rising of ‘so- 


cial revolution’ upon a horizon of blood and 
fire. And yet they could not themselves put 
a sick dog out of its misery if asked to do 
so, and cannot resist appeals for charity from 
some consumptive mendicant who, on their 
theory, should be starved out of existence.” 
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Now there is my chum Van to a dot. Also 
Doc Davenport. They have at times both 
remarked the same of me, but they are mis- 
taken. Their gentle natures fail to appre- 
ciate my ferocious disposition. The good 
little Doctor—and I use a big “D” on pur- 
pose—and I have sat till about daybreak 
settling the affairs of the universe—that is 
our weekly job, by the way—and just as 
we have reached the undoubtable conclu- 
sion that the weaklings of the race should 
be snuffed out for the good of the species, 
well, about then the fone would jingle and 
off would go said Van Schaick to attend a 
sick nigger baby somewhere in the black 
slums, a case he never expected to get a cent 
for, either. It was usually storming on such 
nights, too. And once when I needed Dav- 
enport he broke his honeymoon in two and 
came back to New York in answer to my 
wire. Then he finished his honeymoon. I’ll 
not forget that. 

Such men are chums. Dr. Van Schaick’s 
definition of a chum is “one with whom you 
can talk over your pet insanities.” Pretty 
good—has the true medical flavor—but, per- 
sonally, I prefer what Miss Davis says. I’m 
no sentimentalist. 

As for Miss Davis, one often writes best 
about that which they have never known. 
Shakespeare was never in Italy, yet he 
wrote “Othello”; Fitzgerald was never in 
Persia, yet he wrote the “Rubaiyat’; Keats 
was never in Greece, yet he wrote the “Ode 
to the Urn.” It is the-same with Miss Davis 
I fancy. 

’Tis hard to get a chum, and one of the 
hardest things in life is to have a chum 
drift away. ‘Tis better to bury him. That 
ends. it, and leaves no bitter-sweet behind. 
Marriage usually parts chums, that is, if the 
marriage is the so-called successful kind. It 
means that a man makes over his whole list 
of close, personal friends and drops the old 
ones. 

But when it comes to chums there is but 
one kind, the old. It takes time to test each 
other out, just as it does to get a pipe or a 
pair of slippers into proper shape. There 
isn’t such a thing as a new chum. And 
distance often, but not always, splits the 
chumship. 

Nor can a man and a woman ever be 
chums. If single, the woman instinctively 
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seeks marriage, and if already married then 
her husband is liable to object. If he doesn’t, 
he’d better. A man and a woman can be 
mates or friends, but never chums. What 
woman would be content with actually liv- 
ing the lines of Miss Davis? Not one. Oh, 
yes, plenty in theory, but not one in prac- 
tice, for of all things a woman demands 
constant attention. And a strain of that 
sort is of course fatal to that silent under- 
standing known to chums. A woman likes 
nothing better than to be called “chum,” 
but in his heart of hearts the man knows it 
is not so. 

As for two or more women being chums, 
it was never heard of in the history of man- 
kind. And, in fact, even most men go 
through life without ever knowing what a 
chum is. For five years, between the ages 
of twenty-five and thirty, I had no chum. 
Once in a blue moon three or even more 
men will become chums. The “Three 
Guardsmen” are famous in this regard. Old 
married men, when their wives have become 
more interested in clubs or the heathen than 
in hubby, often become chums, either with 
each other, or even with a single man. But 
when one man has young children and the 
other is a soured Old Bach who prefers to 
have his babies boiled, as Charles Lamb 
says, well, they are not very liable to be 
chums. The Mrs. very properly objects to 
hubby sitting up all night over pipe and 
glass, and Old Bach objects to eating at 
the table with children and being compelled 
to admire their wonderfully bright ways. 
’Tis too big a strain on human nature. 
Won’t work. So the two chums wander 
apart, and that is the end of it all. Good 
friends, oh yes, but not chums any more. 

A man and his dog are usually chums, 
and as for a boy and HIS dog, there is 
chumship in all its purity. Where you find 
one, there will you find the other. 

Boys, dogs and some men know what the 
word “chum” means, but ’tis a closed book 
to all the rest of the human race. Success- 
ful natures, rated usually in dollars and 
cents, as a rule have no chums. Fancy Na- 
poleon or Morgan as a chum. Oh, no. On 
the other hand some great musician or sci- 
entist may be the chum of some backwoods 
guide, or even with his gardener. In the 
South, before the war, many a big man was 
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the lifelong chum of one of his own slaves 
—body servants they were called. Such 
tales have passed into literature. 

Money, or power, or work, is usually the 
basis of friendship; sex is the foundation of 
love, either directly in itself or indirectly 
through children, while freedom and confi- 
dence is the two-fold base of chumship. 
Chums never deceive each other, and avoid 
doing so by never asking questions nor of- 
fering unasked advice. With a chum you 
can talk over your own, or your wife’s rela- 
tives, or even discuss the Mrs. herself. In 
short, a chum is the incarnation. of silent 
sympathy. When you want him, he is there; 
when you don’t want him, you can tell him 
to go, and no offense on either side. A man 
demands attention from a woman and a 
woman from a man; that is why they can- 
not be chums. Chums demand nothing from 
each other except the very core of chum- 
ship—personal freedom. Marriage, being by 
its very nature the exact reverse of per- 
sonal freedom, is, of course, the opposite 
of chumship. If marriage were not binding 
in itself there would be no need for mar- 
riage; hence it would not exist. Freedom 
and marriage are the opposites of each 
other, and, as I have just said, freedom and 
chumship are almost identical. Chums know 
not jealousy, but where is the individual, 
either man or woman, who will consent to 
the sex-mate wandering at will among those 
of the other sex? In fact, sex is fatal to 
chums, and is the chief cause of the parting 
of chums. 

The next chief cause of breaking or pre- 
venting a chumship is too wide a difference 
in wealth. One cannot be a hanger-on nor 
the other a patron, and as the mode of daily 
life of the two are widely different the two 
in time drift apart. What one can afford 
the other does not enjoy, and the poorer 
will not be a grafter on the other. The most 
usual exception to this last is between a 
city and a country man, when the country 
man never visits his city chum, and the city 
man when he goes to the country becomes 
a country man for the time being. They 
are apparent equals, hence may become 
chums, for chums are equal in all things. 
Business, in the sense of profit-making 
out of each other, is fatal to chumship. They 
can lend and borrow from each other, but 
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never with interest, nor can they buy and 
sell between themselves. Friends pay inter- 
est to each other, but chums never. 

Chums never oppose each other in any- 
thing, although they need not always aid 
each other. If one chum does not approve 
of what the other is doing, or is going to 
do, he does not oppose it, neither does he 
aid it. He simply keeps out of that deal. 

But when either chum is attacked from 
without, then the other is right there with- 
out question or delay. Whether his chum 
is right or wrong makes no difference, for, 
to the outside world, they stand united. 
When some other dog jumps on your dog 
you take a club and smite that attacking 
cur with all your might and main, nor do 
you wait to inquire into the canine merits 
of the case. And the same with the dog. 
If some man tackles you, your four-footed 
chum sinks in his teeth without asking why. 
The chum is in trouble; that is enough. The 
man may later lick some sense into his 
own dog, but no one else is allowed to do 
so, and the dog may avoid the next bear 
hunt; but once in he tackles the bear if the 
bear attacks his owner. Such is chumship. 

Chums are much more rare in America 
than in other countries. Here each man is 
all too liable to be a law unto himself, and 
to wander so much that he has no chance 
to make or keep a chum. In Europe, where 
lines are more distinctly drawn, it is not at 
all unusual for two, and once in ten thous- 
sand times for more than two, men, to be 
chums for life. 

Trouble, both at home and abroad, makes 
chums. Men who have no life scars do not 
become chums. They may think they are 
chums, but the real strain that comes when 
one of the chums needs help breaks the sup- 
posed union. In the army we find many 
chums—men who have fought and starved 
and shivered together for years. They 
know what it means. Kipling has writ- 
ten about them. He knows. Dumas’ four 
chums were also in the army. 

“If you want to knéw what a man is— 
camp with him,” is & good old western 
proverb. And the army is always camping, 
remember. A body of men who have never 
fought is not an army, for just as nothing 
but armies can make war, so nothing but 
war can make armies. 
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Men en masse fight for just one thing— 
food in the sense of subsistence, usually in 
the form of land capable of raising wheat. 
Although the land may be put to any other 
purpose, it must be capable of producing 
wheat or white men will not fight for it. 
There never has been a war over Greenland 
and never will be a war over the North 
Pole. 

Men fight among themselves as individu- 
als over but two things, food and mates. 
Chums eliminate these two elements of con- 
tention, or, to speak in modern terms, 
money and women are fatal to chums. 
Those two elements each chum keeps to 
himself; then if they have the same cast of 
mind, the same physical tastes, the same 
brand of humor and religion or non-religion, 
then they may become chums, but not other- 
wise. 

Different temperaments but the same end 
make friends, but ’tis just the reverse with 
chums, for chums must have the same tem- 
peraments but different ends. Both chums 
are ambitious, but one wants money, the 
other wants fame. They do not conflict, 
they understand each other, hence each can 
aid the other without friction. In many 
ways chums are the reverse of friends, and 
in many other ways chumship and friend- 
ship are identical. Halve a circle north 
and south and you have friendship; halve 
the circle east and west and you have what 
chums know. 

A campfire, a pipe and a chum—’tis well. 
But why go on? Those who have never 
had a chum will not understand, no mat- 
ter how much I write, and those who have 
a chum understand it all without me writ- 
ing a word. These know how hard it is 
to express chumship in words, and it is to 
these chums here and there the world over 
that I write. 
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’Tis as easy to say wise things as ’tis 
hard to do them, but not when trying to tell 
what a chum is to a man who never had a 
chum. I'd rather try to explain color to a 
blind man, or sell a lot in Death Valley to 
a mermaid. 

As a boy I had a chum for twenty-odd 
vears; then he got married. When we first 
met we were each too young to remember 
and we never had a cross word in those 
twenty years, nor have we ever had one. 
Then for five years—nothing. Then the 
“Four Guardsmen” came together and al- 
though we have not met, the whole four, for 
years, yet we four are still the same iron 
chums. But Time and Space wedged in be- 
tween, and then came the two Doctors, with 
their fierce theories and keen humor and 
hearts of mush. As Van says, “It’s some- 
thing to pray to.” 

Dumas has it in the slogan of his “Three 
Guardsmen’’—“One for All and All for One.” 
’Tis a wierd phrase, that, for, reverse it 
and we get the same meaning, “All for One 
and One for All.” In this it is symbolic of 
chumship itself. Great, grand and gloomy 
may fit some men; the love of woman may 
crush or inspire other men—and I love 
women—but above all, give me the silence 
and the sympathy, the understanding and 
the trust, the blind loyalty and the personal 
freedom of a chum. The world may pro- 
claim you a hero, or ten times more may 
come to see you hung, but when the uproar 
either way is passed, in palace or in prison, 
you can toss aside your boots and belt, 
open your collar, fill your pipe, light it 
from the match he holds forth, then lounge 
back in peace, rest and comfort in the silent 
presence of your chum. 

“For we are free of heart and foot, as 

hare and fox are free, 


And yet I am glad of 
are glad of me.” 


you, and you 
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The Angler’s Fireside 


Opening Day. 


“What sport is like unto it?” 
Compliments C. H. Brown, Stoneham, Mass. 


In most states May marks the real be- 
ginning of fly fishing, even though the sea- 
son may have been open for fifteen or thirty 
days. As I have often said, I much doubt 
the stories one sometimes reads of large 
catches being made upon flies before there 
are any insects stirring. Oh yes, it is pos- 
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sible to catch trout with a deeply sunken 
fly trailed through the water, but in what 
way does that differ from trolling, pray? 
No, it is not until the hazy-winged insects 
themselves foregather upon the surface of 
the limpid pools that fly-fishing worthy the 
name appears. When the arbutus, hepati- 
cas and spring beauties are in bloom; when 
the birds, fair crazed with joy, make love in 
every tree top; then it is said a young man’s 
fancy lightly turns to thoughts of love, and 
it is then we know your true lover of the 
limpid brooklet “steals a while away from 
every cumbering care.” What sport is like 
unto it? Unto what can we compare it? 
In all the realms of outdoordom there is 
nothing just like it. It soothes our weary 
nerves, tickles our vanity, piques our skill, 
and withal ministers to our spiritual nature. 
Truly it is the contemplative man’s recrea- 
tion. He who thinks it is the fish we catch 
that makes us anglers has another think 
coming. It is the fish we expect to catch, 
the one that lies in the next pool, that keeps 
us keyed to the high mark of expectancy. 
It is the soothe of growing things that 
sends us home refreshed, recreated. So, my 
brothers of the angle, may May fishing be 
all and more than you have dreamed it. 

Have you experimented at all with the 
dry fly? It has the old way of fly fishing 
beaten to a frazzle, and it is well worth in- 
vestigating. Of course the method is not 
adapted to all streams, but where it can be 
usec ‘t lures the big ones, and is, it seems 
to mc, a wee bit more scientific. Get Gill’s 
book on the subject, than which there is 
nothing better for America, and go to it. 

By the way, you exclusive fly fishermen 
of the fireside, do you not sometimes use 
worms, when trout refuse to rise to any 
combination ‘of feathers? “No?” Well, you 
are nearer angling sanctification than am I, 
for I must confess that I do upon occasion. 
I hold, .however erroneously, that sports- 
manship consists not simply in the kind of 
tackle employed, though there is more fun 
in using light than heavy tackle, but in the 
spirit of fair play manifested by the angler. 
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So if you use worms these early days I will 
not quarrel with you, nor will I throw brick- 
bats. For “people who live in glass houses 
should not throw stones.” My wish for the 
members of the campfire is that whatever 
tackle you employ, may you get the most 
possible fun out of this Opening Day. 

You will pardon me, I am sure, if in con- 
cluding this conversation, I spend a few 
moments in talking magazine. Some day I 
am going to devote all of this space to quo- 
tations from letters. Just look over my 








shoulder. See that pile of letters? From 
all over the United States. One says, “You 
are on the right track, keep it up.” An- 
other, “I used to take , but the 
new department is the whole thing.” One 
more, “The best yet! Command me for pic- 
tures, or letters, or both. Go to it.” We 


are “going to it.” I want you fellows to 
know how much I value your words of ap- 
preciation and your spirit of helpfulness, yet 
we are in no wise satisfied. We just must 
grow. Boys, if you will rally to the support 
of this new venture in numbers unimagined, 
we will do greater things with Outdoor 
Life’s fishing pages. We still desire bright, 
descriptive letters and pictures that tell a 
story. Come on in, the opportunity is fine. 
O. W. SMITH, 
Angling Editor. 


Letter No. 21—The Common Eel. 


Editor Angling Department:—We have 
been having an argument here as to 
whether or not the eel is classed as a fish. 
Where and when does it spawn, or is any- 
thing known regarding its spawning habits? 
Can you advise regarding its capture? 


EEL FISHER-TO-BE. 


Answer.—Yes, the eel i» a fish and be- 
longs to the family Anguillidae, of which 
there is but one genus in our waters—An- 
guilla. I am not surprised that you are con- 
fused regarding the life history of the eel, 
for it is only within recent years that it has 
been completely worked out. By many it is 
supposed to be an inhabitant of salt water, 
but the contrary is true: it is a fresh-water 
denizen that must needs visit salt water in 
order to spawn. Such fishes are called cata- 
dromous species, and their movements at 
spawning time are the opposite of anadrom- 
ous fishes, those that seek fresh water to 
spawn, like the shad and salmon. For cen- 
turies the method of reproduction was a 
mystery. Aristotle stated that eels were 
sexless and came from ges entera, the an- 
trails of the sea. Some have thought that 
this meant earthworms, but be that as it 
may, the statement was accepted wholly or 
in part for 2,000 years. Pliny claimed that 
young eels sprang from the slime and frag- 
ments of skin which comes off when eels 
rub against the rocks, hardly less absurd. 
Not until the eighteenth centry—in 1777— 
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did scientists succeed in discovering ovaries, 
which was accomplished by an Italian nat- 
uralist. The search for the male eel was 
little less prolonged, Dr. Syrski making the 
discovery in 1873. When we take into con- 
sideration the spawning habits of the eel 
and the superstitious tales connected with 
the fish, perhaps there is little wonder the 
discovery of sexes was so tardy. However, 
one has little trouble in determining the 
sexes today. Says “American Food and 
Game Fishes”: 

“It is now comparatively easy to distin- 
guish the sexes of the eel. In the first 
place, the male is smaller than the female 
of the same age. The ovaries of the female 
are two yellowish or reddish-white elongat- 
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A good eel. 


ed bodies, as broad as one’s finger, lying 
alongside the backbone, arranged in numer- 
ous transverse folds, extending throughout 
the entire length of the abdominal cavity. 
These two. bodies are so large as not to be 
easily overlooked, but they contain such a 
quantity of fatty cells and the eggs imbed- 
ded in them are so small and delicate that 
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one might easily believe, even.after a super- 
ficial microscopic examination, that the 
whole organ consists only of fat. The 
testes, or spermatic organs of the male, are 
not ribbon-shaped like the ovaries, but rep- 
resent two longitudinal rows, each with 
about fifty lobules. These spermatic or- 
gans can be distinguished at once from the 
ovaries, not only by their lobular form, but 
also by their shining, glassy appearance.” 

The fish spawns in salt water, as before 
said, usually off the mouths of rivers, on 
mud banks to which they go in countless 
numbers. There the eggs are laid and there 
fertilization takes place. The young eels 
develop within three months after hatching, 
but remain in salt water until the second 
spring, when they ascend fresh-water 
streams in great schools, remaining until 
fully developed. The migration to the sea 
takes place at night, from sundown until an 
hour or so before sunrise, is heaviest be- 
tween midnight and 2 o’clock a.m. Upon 
reaching the sea, the eels swim directly out 
into deep water, where they remain until 
sexually mature, probably in the neighbor- 
hood of six weeks, for with them sexual de- 
velopment is unusually rapid. Once the 
spawning act is completed, both male and 
females die; the eels never return to fresh 
water a second time. Eels are very prolific. 
It has been estimated that a single thirty- 
two-inch female produces something like 
10,700,000 eggs. Such is the strange life 
history of this fish that has for so many 
centuries puzzled scientists. 

That the eel is a valuable food fish there 
is no question, but some of us halt at its 
snake-like shape and general appearance, 
and when we take into consideration the 
fact that it is a scavenger, feeding upon all 
manner of refuse, our liking for it is not in 
the least increased. It has a great liking for 
fish flesh and is a great en- 
emy of commercial fisher- 
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The best bait is a live minnow. But be 
sure you have muscle enough before you at- 
tempt to lift a three-foot eel from the water; 
fish or “snake,” it will surprise you. 


Letter No. 22—A Young Angler. 


Editor Angling Department:—I think Lit- 
tle Son must have inherited his love for 
fishing; at any rate, it made itself manifest 
at an early age. When he was only a baby 
he would be delighted when anyone came in 
with fish and would want to get his hands 
on them. 

The summer he was 8 years old he did 
his first trout-fishing. You can imagine his 
delight when he succeeded in landing three 
fish by himself; but he would always re- 
gretfully add, “Another got away.” 

So one day he wanted Mamma to see if 
she could catch a fish. It was only a little 
way to the river, the upper Bitter-root in 
Montana, and we started to fish near the 
road. 

I fished for a while without any success. 
The hole was too near the road and had 
been fished every few minutes all summer, 
I guess. Little Son was getting impatient. 
Then I had a strike, and landed a fish, but 
such a small one, Son looked at it a mo- 
ment, then at me. “Did you catch it all by 
yourself?” he asked. Well, I didn’t feel very 
proud of it, to be sure; but I resolved to do 
better. 

I sometimes use a bait hook, as I find that 
trout, especially the large ones, will often 
take a bait when they will not touch an arti- 
ficial fly. I had a new style hook a friend 
had given me. He was making them for his 
own use, but I see he has since put them on 
the market, as I noticed an advertisement 
for them in the December issue of this 
magazine. He calls it the “Sure Catch,” 





men, eating all but the 
heads and backbones of those 
entangled in the gill nets. 
Eels are caught in all sorts 
of ways, usually upon “set- 
lines,’ though bobbing for 
eels is the ancient method 
still much followed. One who 
has never attempted: to ex- 
tract a hook from the mouth 
of an eel can not appreciate 
the well-known saying, “As 
slippery as an eel.” Only by 
first rubbing the wet hands 
in sand can one even meas- 
urably succeed in holding the 
fish. Every eel-fisher appre- 
ciates those well-known lines 
beginning: 





“A youthful eel resided in a 
tiny tidal pool; 

He was lithe as gutta-percha 
and as pliable.” 





His first lesson, 
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and maybe it is, but what I like 
about it is that it saves one the 
trouble of baiting the hook so 
often, for the double points keep 
the bait up in place, and it can’t 
get off. You often catch two or 
three fish with one grasshopper, 
but with an ordinary hook I 
often lose my bait and not get 
the fish; and I do hate to bait a 
hook (what woman doesn’t?). 
I’ll be glad when Little Son can 
do it successfully, without en- 
dangering his small fingers. 

A few minutes’ walk up the 
river and a scramble down a 
high, steep bank brought us to 
a fine hole, not so much fished 
as the more accessible places. 
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Here the first cast resulted in a 
big speckled beauty, fine enough 
for anyone. I turned to Little 
Son, and the pleasure of landing the fish was 
quite overshadowed by that of knowing that 
I had redeemed myself in his eyes. 


Montana. ZC. 


Letter No. 23—Who Is An Amateur Caster? 


Editor Angling Department:—Will you 
kindly define the word “amateur” as applied 
to bait-casting?—C. F. B., Ill. 


Answer.—Quite a war has been waged 
over this matter, as you no doubt know. 
Recently, at a business meeting of the Na- 
tional Association of Scientific Angling Club 
held in the city of Chicago, this definition 
of an amateur was determined upon: An 
amateur caster is any person who is not a 
teacher or who does not cast for pay. In 
the past, in a great many cases, manufac- 
turers and dealers in fishing tackle have 
been barred from the tournaments, but the 
above ruling opens the sport to them, and 
we may expect results in the way of more 
perfect tackle, Mr. A. F. Swisher of Chi- 
cago. is the secretary of the association.— 
O. W.S. 


Letter No. 24—A Spear-fish River Catch. 


Editor Angling Department:—A bunch of 
Black Hills sportsmen and Outdoor Life en- 
thusiasts are wondering why there is not 
more mention made of the Spear-fish River, 
in Spear-fish Cafion, as a trout stream, and 
of the cafion itself as a summer resort. The 
scenery there is second to none, with the 
exception of the Grand Cafion, and the trout- 
fishing is of the best. Enclosed snapshot 
is of Mr. Fred Munson of Mankato, Minn., 
assistant manager of the Standard Oil Co. 
at that point, and of the result of his three 
days’ fly-fishing trip at Victoria Spur, eleven 
miles above Spear-fish. While Mr. Munson 
is an expert bass and pickerel fisherman, 
this is his first attempt with the trout. It 


An average of twenty-four a day for three days 


has been my experience that fish pictures 
are somewhat deceiving as to size of catch, 
so will mention that there were seventy-two 
fish in the string, fully half of which were 
over fourteen inches long.—Ed Welch, 
Spear-fish, S. Dak. 


We are delighted with your letter; it is 
such bright, newsy epistles we seek—letters 
that tell a story and put us in touch with 
good fishing. It will come as a revelation 
to some of our folk that trout-fishing can 
be had in the Black Hills, for they think of 
that country as a dry, cheerless land of hum- 
mocks. When one glances at the picture he 
is tempted to think unholy thoughts, but 
when one reads the letter, divides 72 by 3, 
he finds that the average daily catch was 
only twenty-four—very reasonable surely. 
The picture shows a fine catch, but person- 
ally I would have been better satisfied had 
it given us a glimpse of the Spear-fish River. 
We desire action photos—pictures of rivers 
and lakes—living photographs. I hope you 
will come to our Fireside again soon, with 
another bright letter and a living picture.— 
O. W. S. 


Letter No. 25—Some Bait-casting Wisdom. 


Editor Angling Department:—I am very 
much obliged to you for your letter of the 
20th, instant. With reference to the weight 
of lures, I have weighed the Dowagiac, Deck- 
er’s Surface Bait and one or two lesser- 
known, and find that they touch an ounce. 
This was on a postal scale, which, of course, 
is very fine. These lures, I think, are 
claimed to be about % ounce by the manu- 
facturers. The larger Dowagiac minnows 
weigh more.. Jamison’s Coaxer approximates 
about % ounce, I think. 

My lack of success with spoons may be 
due to the fact that the rod I have been 
using is pretty stiff—a five-foot rod—and 
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the spoons are very light, most of them. Do 
you weigh your spoons? : 


I look for more time this summer, and 1 
should very much appreciate any informa- 
tion you could give me relative to any par- 
ticular lure, either surface or underwater, 
spoon or plug, or what not, with which you 
have been successful. 


I trust I am not exceeding the bounds of 
propriety in asking you these questions, for 
I realize that you are probably bombarded 
with questions from all quarters and that 
your articles are so complete in themselves 
that it looks almost superfluous to ask for 
anything further.—J. R., Washington, D. C. 


Answer.—In my former letter I intimated 
that lures overrun advertised weight often. 
I think that a lure should weigh at least an 
ounce, in order to cast with ease; in a wind 
it would do no harm to have them slightly 
heavier. Try putting out a half-ounce lure 
against a strong wind some time and see 
what success you will have. Of course, if 
one could always cast with the wind, but, 
unfortunately, that may not be. I have some 
muskie lures weighing 3 ounces, though the 
automatic striker and Chippewa weigh about 
1% ounces apiece; naturally, when employ- 
ing such lures, the rod should be rather 
stiff and possessed of considerable back- 
bone. To use a 3-ounce lure on an ordinary 
light casting rod would be the height of 
folly—would soon give it a “set.” I like to 
use a very slender rod, 5 feet 6 inches long, 
and a %-ounce lure; such a rod will handle 
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a light lure and the playing of a five-pound 
bass with such a tool calls for not a little 
skill and patience. It is interesting to set 
down with a case of various lures before 
you and weigh them out one by one. Few 
anglers know “where they are at,” as you 
seem to. 

I am, as I said in the former letter, a lover 
of spoon-casting and old-fashioned trolling. 
In a later issue we will publish a little ar- 
ticle upon the matter which we think will 
prove of interest to bass and pickerel fisher- 
men generally. If you watch the series upon 
trout fish and fishing now running in this 
magazine you will find a chapter on “Spin- 
ning for Trout,” in due time, which we think 
will be of aid to our trout-fishing friends. 
A spoon is a difficult lure to cast without 
adding a little weight at the upper end of 
the leader; sometimes I clamp on a buck- 
shot or two, but I do not like anything to 
interfere with the free action of the fish. 
I think one of the most successful methods 
of handling the ordinary spoon is simply to 
troll it behind the boat some hundred or 
more feet in the rear. When bass are feed- 
ing on the shallows, as they sometimes do 
in the early morning and again at night, a 
spoon trailed over their grounds will result 
in plenty of strikes. The new automatic 
striker spoon lends itself to casting, is 
rather heavy, but I like it so far as I have 
experimented with it. Hope next season to 
try out all the new lures on musky. Shall 
be glad to hear from you at any time.— 
O. W. S. 


Trout Lore 


Chapter 5—Trout and the Weather. 


Ever since Noah looked out of the ark 
each morning and asked, “Is it still rain- 
ing?” weather has been the paramount 
subject of discussion. In city or country, 
by radiator or campfire, 
it is always our first and 
last resort in conversa- 
tion. To the angler no 
topic is of greater im- 
portance than this hack- 
neyed one of weather, for upon it he thinks 
hinges the fortunes of his day a-stream. Be 
it far from me to shatter the idols of any 
brother of the angle, or to simply run amuck 
amid fishing traditions, but I think the im- 
portance of mere weather has been much 
over-rated. Have we not all heard from 
youth up: “Fish bite best when it rains,” 
“Fish will not rise in a thunderstorm,” “It is 
useless to fish for trout when the sun shines 
full on the stream,” etc., etc. In fact, if we 
were to believe all that we hear as to when 
to fish, we never would cast fly or bait, for, 
to borrow an old saw, weather which is “one 
man’s meat is another man’s poison.” 
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No angling  supersti- 
tion is more prevalent 
than the one which as- 
serts that trout will not 


TROUT AND 
THE EAST 
WIND 








rise to a fly when the 
wind is from the east. 
Indeed, so ingrained is the belief that we 
accept it almost without question, and it is 
not uncommon to see carved above the 
angler’s fireplace some such statement as: 
“May the east wind never blow.” Away 
back in Father Izaak’s time this question 
received considerable attention, and we hear 
that gentle scholar say, “You are to take 
notice that of the winds, the south wind is 
said to be the best. One observes that— 





‘When the wind is in the south, 
It blows your bait into a fish’s mouth.’ 


Next to that, the west wind is believed to 
be the best, and having told you that the 
east wind is the worst, I need not tell you 
which wind is the best in the third degree.” 
Later on that nestor of our beloved sport 
remarks, “He that busies his head too much 
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about them [the winds], if the weather be 
not made extreme cold by an east wind, 
shall be a little superstitious: for as it is 
observed by some, there is no good horse of 
a bad color, so I have observed that if it 
be a cloudy day, and not extreme cold, let 
the wind set in what corner it will, and do 
its worst, I heed it not.” “Shall be a little 
superstitious;” I like that. So far as the 
direction of the wind is concerned, the aver- 
age trout stream is so crooked that it blows 
from almost any direction of the compass 
in a half mile of the stream’s course. The 
only objection I have to the east wind is 
that suggested by Father Walton: it is apt 
to produce cold and nasty days—days when 
to fish is anything but a pleasure. I feel 
that trout should be lured only when the 
weather is as beautiful as the fish. Gentle 
sunshine, springing flowers and soft south 
winds make days a-stream in spring time a 
delight. Upon the other hand, if I am fish- 
ing and the wind whips ’round into the east, 
I do not reel in my line and make my way 
homeward; indeed not. More than once I 
have made record catches when the wind 
was blowing a half gale from the east, the 
sky overcast with heavy clouds. The secret 
of the matter is here, if we think we can 
cateh trout, we generally can; if we think 
the weather is against us, we only half fish, 
and lay our failure to the weather. 


We sometimes read of 








record catches of trout 
ees lyn dog being taken when the 
SPRING ground is covered with 
snow or the air filled 
SNOWSTORM with flying flakes, the 








only lure used, some sort 
of an artificial fly. Now, I do not know what 
you will do with me when I confess that I 
regard all such _ stories with suspicion, 
though they may be true. I hold that it is 
next to useless to surface-fish with flies, 
and that is the only true fly-fishing, unless 
insects are to be found hovering above the 
water. But bait-fishing is another matter 
in early spring. I remember a few years 
ago going trouting on the 15th of April, 
opening day in Wisconsin, when snow was 
fully a foot deep along the stream; yet 1 
made a handsome catch & trout, all on 
worms. There was little sport in it, though, 
for my line froze in the guides and tip, and 
again and again I was compelled to thaw 
out the ice. Now, it may be true that those 
fish would have struck at a bobbing fly, but 
I could not induce them to do so, and the 
worms upon which they fed so greedily were 
swallowed on the bottom. I am glad I had 
the experience, that’s all. As to the legiti- 
macy of bait-fishing—well, we will take that 
much-mooted matter up in a later chapter. 


As: we have all heard from childhood, 
“Trout bite best when it rains,” a bit of 
angling superstition which had its root prob- 
ably in the fact that the farmer boy could 
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fish then and not when 
SUNSHINE it shone. Trout do bite 
OR when it rains, and rains 
RAIN hard: I have proved it 
again and again; the big 








fellows that lie on the bottom and feed upon 
the earthworms which the downpouring rain 
washes into the creek. Such fishing is pre- 
eminently worm-fishing; the large fish will 
not, as a rule, rise to the surface under 
such conditions. Indeed, the water is too 
roily for a trout to see a fly. For fly-fishing, 
the best sort of weather is the very best 














hear as 
never would 
cast fly or bait.’ 


“If we were to believe all that we 


to when to fish, we 


that Nature can manufacture —clear sky, 
with fleecy clouds now and then shutting 
out the sun. Ofttimes when the sun is daz- 
zlingly brilliant trout will not rise to the 
feathers, but when a shadow cast by a cloud 
crosses the water they will display unusual 
activity. If the sky be clear and the water 
placid, the angler must employ all the skill 
he possesses if he hopes not to alarm the 
fish; but more about hot-weather fishing in 
a later chapter, when we shall discuss trout 
and grasshoppers. This, then, is my conclu- 
sion: fair and beautiful weather for this 
beautiful and fair fish. 
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“Trout will not bite during a thunder-storm (?)” 


Referring again to an ancient belief men- 
tioned before in this chapter, “Trout will 
not bite during a thunderstorm.” The the- 
ory is that the reverberations of the thun- 
der cause the earth ‘to 
tremble and the disturb- 





TROUT AND , 
THUNDER- ance is, of course, com- 
STORMS municated to the water, 








and the fish are fright- 
ened. It is a very plaus- 
ible theory. However, I have proved to my 
own satisfaction that trout will take both 
artificial flies and bait during such atmos- 
pheric disturbances. I have caught trout 
on flies again and again when the fierce 
thunder and lightning all but drove me from 
the stream, though the fish never seemed 
disturbed in the least. They continued to 
rise so long as the water remained clear. 
Some summers ago I was spending a week 
with the trout of a small creek, and one 





morning Jove seemed to be 
in an extra angry mood, so I 
hurried to the stream. The 
water was turgid and very 
muddy, so fly-fishing was out 
¢ of the question, but worms 
were available and availing. 
In spite of the awful thunder- 
storm, one of the worst to 
which I have ever been ex- 
posed, I secured a nice catch 
and some very large fish. I 
might have made a record 
that day had not Jove let fly 
one of his thunderbolts, smit- 
ing a pine stub within ten 
rods of me, shivering it to 
atoms. That was too much 
for my courage. I fled. Yes, 
trout will bite in a thunder- 
storm if they are hungry, and 
I think that is the whole se- 
cret—if they are hungry. 
Another matter regarding 
which there is little unani- 
mity of opinion is which por- 
tion of the day is best for 
trout-fishing. I think the an- 
swer all depends upon the 
feeding habits of the fish in 
each stream, for I have 
known streams good in the 











morning, while others, 
THE BEST even near, were not at 
TIME their best until late in 
OF DAY the afternoon. It can 











be set down as a gen- 
eral rule, that trout-fishing is seldom good 
at midday. Personally, I am not an advo- 
cate of early rising; I. have never made 
much of a catch before 7 o’clock in the 
morning. Probably it would be different in 
lake fishing, but of that I may not speak 
from experience. From 7 to 11, and again 
from 3 to nightfall are my favorite periods 
of the day. When it comes to night fishing 
—but that deserves a separate chapter, and 
will be treated later. After all, good Father 
Izaak’s word, quoted in opening this chap- 
ter, “there is no good horse of a bad color,”’ 
is as applicable to the time of day as to 
weather. Good weather is when trout bite, 
speaking from the fisherman’s viewpoint. 


Something About Bait-Casting Rods . 
(Concluded From Last Month.) 


No two men will agree as to the propcrr 
length of a rod unless fishing under the 
same conditions and for the same fish. The 
short rod, five feet or less, was the result of 
fishing conditions in the 
Middle West. Naturally, 
in the East the extreme- 
ly short rod is not alto- 
gether in favor. A book upon bass tackle 
which lies open before me asserts that the 
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proper rod is one of 6 feet, while still an- 
other “authority” is equally positive that 4 
feet 6 is the thing. Now, the truth of the 
matter is that the proper length is some- 
where between. I think the proper length 
is 5 feet 6 inches, and I would not cut off 
the six inches. Such a rod has plenty of 
casting power when well made and suffi- 
cient action to make the playing of the fish 
a joy. I was extremely slow in adopting 
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the short rod. For years I stood for a rod 
6 feet 6 inches long, a beautiful tool which 
I still possess and shall never relegate to 
the scrap-heap, though now I do not use it 
for casting as tn the old days. I have ex- 
perimented with the shorter rod—I mean 
less than 5 feet 6—and am convinced that 
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No. 1 is a one-piece rod, fine in action, but 
awkward to carry. No. 2 is the well-known 
two-piece rod, long tip, short butt construc- 
tion, the most convenient “actionable” rod. 
No. 3, three-piece rod (note the shaped hand- 
grasp of No. 3 in contrast to 2). 
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Up- 
a favorite. 
No. 1, 


A collection of various shaped guides. 


right-hand one 


per two, agate; p 
German silver; 


Bottom row, plain 
“anti-friction.” 


such tools sacrifice action for distance. 
Therefore I hereby recommend the 5-foot 6 
caster. 

Apparently there is not much room for 
‘argument when it comes to the number of 
joints. Undoubtedly the one-piece rod pos- 
sesses the best action and greatest strength, 
but unfortunately is un- 
wieldly and cumbersome 
when on the form, ,Such 
rods are made with sepa- 
rate hand-grasp, the sin- 
gle joint being about 4 feet 6 long. I know 
of no rods their equal for casting power and 
action. And yet their unwieldiness when on 
the form is a great drawback. How many 
joints, then, shall we allow a casting rod? 
In wood rods not over two 2, long tip and 
short butt construction. Say the butt and 
hand-grasp be about 26 inches and the tip 40 
inches. The point occupied by the ferrules 
is one of great weakness, and you can easily 
see why it should be placed as near the hand 
as possible-’ To multiply ferrules is to mul- 
tiply danger, hence only two joints and the 
tip at least a third longer than the hand- 
grasp. With two tips you practically have 
two rods, for seldom if ever will you break 
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A finger-hook that will fit any rod; a 
convenient attachment. Some rods are made 
with finger-hooks fastened to reel band. 


the butt. While there are a number of gen- 
eral utility rods, so-called, with short joints, 
so that they may be packed in a suit case, 
I am convinced that one will be better satis- 
fied with an all-steel caster. The above are 
my conclusions after years of experimenta- 
tion. 

There is no question but that German sil- 
ver makes the best mountings, for when well 
made it is durable and of fine appearance. 
Nickel wears through and then presents a 
very decidedly shabby 
look; furthermore, a 
poorly constructed nickel 
ferrule is apt to break. 
Brass we will not con- 
sider, for the difference between brass and 
nickel in price is too narrow to warrant a 
man’s purchasing the latter, There is no 
question but that the agate and German 
silver guide is the best. Neither would I 
have the ring wide, as the manner of some 
makers is. The object of the agate lining 
is to reduce friction; then why multiply it 
by giving the line a wide surface? And I 
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use as few guides as possible, not over two 
for the 5-foot 6 rod—both on the long tip. 
The guides should be so placed as to distrib- 
ute the strain upon the rod as equally as 
possible, hence do not think it wise to 
place one guide in the exact center of the 
rod. As to the precise form of the guide, 
it does not much matter so long as we get 
the maximum of strength with the minimum 
of friction. Everything we have said re- 
garding material and finish of guides holds 
true of the tip top. It should be of German 
silver and lined with agate. I have seen tip 
tops actually cut by the line; naturally, as 
soon as the tip top is noticeably worn, the 
line is going to receive an undue amount of 
wear, and disaster will result. As to the 
form of the tip top I will only say, fight shy 
of all unnecessary “ginger work”; the more 
plain and simple this important bit of mount- 
ing the more serviceable and satisfactory 
the rod. Beware of all sharp angles and 
obstructions; anything that has a tendency 
to obstruct or snarl the line should be 
avoided. 

The ‘hand-grasp is a matter that often 
does not receive a sufficient amount of at- 











A collection of tip tops of various shapes. 
Upper row, agate; the offset (middle) is very 
good. Lower row, plain German silver. 
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tention, when after all, it is second in im- 
portance only to the tip top. Even the tyro 
will realize at once, if he 
give the matter but a 
moment’s thought, that 
the hand-hold is a mat- 
ter of some moment, A 
great many makers manifest a tendency to 
build a rough hand-grasp so that the caster 
will not throw his rod away when in the act 
of casting, an accident which is too common 
to excite comment. However, I am not con- 
vinced that the rough or corrugated hand- 
piece is very much aid here; if you must 
have something, have a finger-hook at- 
tached to the reel-band, a convenience which 
I do not favor, because it has a tendency to 
cramp the finger, and therefore prove fa- 
tiguing. Yet the finger-hook is the thing 
for a careless angler to use. Returning to 
the matter of hand-grasp material, there is 
nothing better than solid cork; that is, 
rings of cork mounted upon a wood core. 
In the cheaper grade of rods we often find 
the hand-grasp of cork veneer a. poor make- 
shift, as it cracks and peels after much serv- 
ice. Better far have a solid wood hand- 
grasp—maple is very good. I do not like 
the wound butts, for when the winding 
breaks you are in for a whole lot of trouble. 
As to the form of the hand-grasp, I rather 
like what is known as “shaped,” as with 
such a grasp one will experience little diffi- 
culty in maintaining his hold upon the rod; 
neither does it weary the hand. 
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We will devote a paragraph to the reel- 
seat, and draw our discussion to a close for 
this time. Unless a reel-seat holds the reel 
firmly under all conditions and yet quickly 
releases the winch upon 





REEL-SEAT the command of _ the 





caster, it does not fill its 





function. There should 
be some locking device attached to the reel- 
seat, so that it will be impossible for the 
reel to become unfastened even under the 
most rigorous casting. It is not my purpose 
here to advocate any particular locking de- 
vice, only emphasize its importance. In 
some the forward reel-band locks into 
grooves, while in others the hand-grasp is 
removed, the reel-seat inserted, then the 
hand-grasp replaced. Personally I think the 
latter style (there are several patterns) is 
the most dependable. Do not minimize the 
importance of a firm reel-holder; it is the 
secret of comfort and assurance when you 
hook the big one of which you have been 
dreaming all summer. It goes without say- 
ing that whatever the style or pattern of the 
reel-seat, it should be made of German sil- 
ver, or at least nickel. 

There are a number of matters that I have 
not touched upon in this brief article, space 
being at a premium, but we have blazed a 
trail, and if others following may be led to 
ask leading questions or successfully contro- 
vert some of my statements, I am content. 


O. W. SMITH. 


Fishing Facts and Fancies 


Where’s the Game Warden?—‘“No dye- 
stuffs, coal tar, refuse from a gas house, 
cheese factory, creamery, condensery or can- 
ning factory; sawdust, shavings, tanbark, 
lime or other deleterious or poisonous sub- 
stance shall be thrown or allowed to run 
into any waters, either private or public, in 
quantities injurious to fish life inhabiting 
the same, or injurious to the propagation of 
fish therein.”—Sec. 257, New York Fish and 
Game Laws. If this is the law, there’s a lot 
of work ahead of the game warden of New 
York. A hundred offenders are emptying the 
poisonous refuse of their mills into the once- 
glorious angling river, the mighty Hudson, 
which used to afford excellent fishing to 
thousands of people all the way from AIl- 
bany down to New York City, but is now 
only an immense cesspool of foul gas, waste 
acid, sewage and dye drip! A few germ- 
laden eel and tom cod are now occasionally 
caught by the boy handliner, where a few 
years ago anglers enjoyed the best of fish- 
ing for striped bass, etc., and the net fish- 
ermen filled their yawls with shad. The 
great East River of New York, once 
the favorite water of thousands of anglers, 
is also now the cesspool of the gas man and 


acid maker. Where’s the game warden? 
He’s paid to protect the waters in the in- 
terest of the people, but is clearly influenced 
by a few higher-up, bribing, grafting crimi- 
nals. Who’s the authority to complain to 
about these law-breakers and duty-shirkers? 
What’s the correct way to proceed to rem- 
edy the outrage? Let us know the form of 
legal battle to wage against the culprits, you 
angler-attorneys, and we’ll begin an immedi- 
ate action against both the offender and the 
fellow who is supposed to protect the waters 
—the game-warden who is paid to perform 
a duty he never even dreams of performing. 
The doctor-angler generously tells us, in 
many practical contributions to the sporting 
press, how to remedy evils of our flesh and 
bone; how to treat mishaps afield and afloat, 
etc.; so why not a contribution or two from 
the legal angler on evils affecting our favor- 
ite fields and fishing waters? The Hudson 
river and the East River are only two of the 
ruined waters mentioned here. Thousands 
of other waters—fresh streams, ponds and 
lakes of the upland, as well as salty floods— 
are likewise in the path of the poisoner and 
the offense is growing stronger every day, 
everywhere. We know the culprit, and we 
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know the cause! Show us the cure, you le- 
gal lights who love the angle. 





More Nonichthyology.— Jane Eddington, 
writing in the Chicago Tribune of November 
14 about the carp, says: “We think of it 
merely as a scavenger.” Who’s “we,” Jane? 
You mustn’t include the people in your “we” 
because we, the people, do not think of the 
carp as a scavenger. Cooked correctly, the 
species is as deliciously edible as the black 
bass and the three pikes (pike, muskalonge, 
pickerel), and is far superior on the table to 
the so-called jack salmon (pike-perch) and 
catfish of the muddy rivers of the western 
and southern states. Jane recommends 
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soused rockfish and potted shad, for tea! 
Think of mingling any sort of fish with 
your tea or substituting any sort of fish 
for tea! What’s the matter with you, Jane? 


Woodrow, Spare the Tree.—The newspa- 
pers tell us that Mrs. Woodrow Wilson gave 
the President an oil painting entitled “The 
Woodchoppers,” as a Christmas present. In 
these days of forest devastation more popu- 
lar sentiment would accompany a painting 
entitled ‘The Woodgrowers.”’ Woodchoppers 
are the destroyers of the trees, and without 
trees we cannot have drinking water, 
breathing air and fish life. 

CHARLES BRADFORD. 


Tuna Fishing At Long Beach, Calif. 


Editor Angling Department:—I _ spent 
four months this winter fishing off the Cali- 
fornia coast; cauglit many tuna and other 
fish. 

During the many fishing trips I had many 
queer happenings that have taught me 
never to doubt a fishing story hereafter. In 
the past I have always wondered whether 
all fishermen were liars or whether fishing 
made liars. 

I-am going to relate an interesting one: 
Trolling for tuna off the launch “Eagle” 
from Long Beach, I had a strike that car- 
ried out about 500 feet of line, so I knew 
Ihad ona good one. The fish went over an- 
other line and back under it, thereby mak- 
ing a tangle. As I was using a 9-thread 
line and 6-ounce rod it took me some time 
to get the fish in, and all the time the 
tangle became greater. At last as I had the 
fish nearly up, I felt a sudden “give” or 
looseness of my outfit, and knew my fish 
was off. Then with a jerk everything 
tightened again. As I continued to reel in 


my leader appeared, with a broken hook, 
and a tangle of line caught on it. I caught 
the tangle and brought in to gaff a 40-pound 
tuna. When the hook broke he had taken 
a loop of the tangle in his mouth and hung 
onto it! 

Off Long Beach this past winter was the 
finest tuna fishing possible, and everybody 
got their fish. I was fortunate enough to 
kill twenty-four tuna besides innumerable 
other fish. The Long Beach Tuna Club has 
three grades of trophy buttons that are to 
be won. I have fished for many years but 
this was the most satisfying fishing trip I 
ever took. 

If you would like some of our hunting 
and fishing adventures about the many isl- 
ands of the coast, rules of the Tuna Club, 
methods and expenses of trips, manner of 
trolling different coast fish, etc., let me 
know, and at my leisure I will tell you 
what I have learned. It might prove inter- 
esting to many readers and show them that 
it is not necessarily a rich man’s game. 

Colorado. ; D. O. NORTON. 


Unsportsmanlike Methods of Catching Fish 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In your issue for 
March you published an article upholding 
ice fishing, and hold it as sport. I shall 
have to take issue with the writer on this 
class of fishing. I fail to see where any true 
sportsman can find sport in a proposition 
where the game has no show whatever for 
its life. In fishing through the ice there is 
absolutely no show of skill between the fish 
caught and man fishing. According to the 
writer of the article in question, there is not 
sport enough in it to keep him warm. He 
does not even handle the line, but fixes a 
“tip-up” to do the work and to show him 
when the fish is caught. 

It is true he can fill his basket, for the 
fish have been under the ice for the winter 


and have not been feeding from the surface, 
and will take anything that comes to them; 
and it will be only a question as to which 
one gets the hook first, but is that called 
sport on the part of the true fisherman? 
I have a mountain sheep that I picked up 
the first of December in the deep snow to 
keep it from the lions; but would I be called 
a sportsman if I should have killed it be- 
cause I had the advantage of it? 

I have had fishermen tell me that outside 
of filling their basket with fish there was 
absolutely no sport in fishing through the 
ice, for the fish at times would not wait for 
the baited hook, but would jump at anything 
they saw. I am reading “Document No. 


783,” sent me from the Bureau of Fisheries 























at Washington, on “The Fishes and Fishing 
in Sunapee Lake,” and in this they give two 
great reasons of the early depletion of the 
natural trout from this lake, as fishing 
through the ice and from the spawning beds. 
Both ought to be prohibited by law. 

Last July we had a case of fishing from 
the spawning beds in Estes Park, Colo. One 
of our lakes near timberline had been 
stocked with the black-spotted trout, and 
they have reached the age for spawning, but 
when they are on the spawning beds they 
will not take the bait, so that very few fish 
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were caught; but one party would go up and 
come back with his basket full of fine fish. 
Then the question arose as to how he caught 
them. With a little work I found that he 
was using a snag hook, made of three snell 
hooks tied together in a triangular shape 
with a heavy sinker just above. He pleaded 
guilty to the charge of violating the game 
laws, and paid $40 to settle it. There has 
been no more fishing with snag hooks here. 
This party called himself a sportsman. A 
true sportsman will give the game and fish 
a show for their lives. G. H. THOMSON. 
Colorado. 


His Favorite Landing Net 


Editor Outdoor Life: —Our steelhead 
angling season opened for Pacific Coast 
stream fishing April 1. Conditions this year, 

















The Barnes Landing Net 


at the present time, were never more favor- 
able in years for splendid fly-fishing—plenty 
of water and plenty of fish. The streams, 


unless a freshet should come, will be clear 
as crystal. I look for but little bait fishing 
under the circumstances; the spinner, how- 
ever, will in some localities come into play. 
Right here I want to say a few words in 
praise of an article that is indispensable in 
every angler’s outfit—a good landing net. 
For several seasons I have used the Barnes’ 
landing net, and after an experience of 
many years on our trout streams I find that 
for all-round convenience and general utility 
that device is in the lead. This statement 
will be borne out by many coast rodsters. 
As it is made now, with an aluminium 
hoop and handle, we have strength com- 
bined with a minimum of weight. The net 
is hung on the front of one’s coat, at the 
side, waist or pendant—any way the user 
finds desirable. It can be detached for use 
in a second and one turn of the wrist snaps 
the loop into position for securing your fish. 
I have seen and used many different kinds 
of landing nets, but I regard the Barnes as 
the best example of a combination of merit, 
effectiveness and compactness yet used by 
our anglers. J. X. DeWITT. 
California. 








fishing, hunting and ‘roughing it.’ 


woods. I dislike the phrase. 


left. 
muk’s “Woodcraft.” 





“With a large majority of prospective tourists and outers, ‘camping out’ 
is a leading factor in the summer vacation. 
months they are prone to collect in little knots and talk much of camps, 
The last phrase is very popular and al- 
ways cropping out in the talks on matters pertaining to a vacation in the 
We do not go to the green woods and crystal 
waters to rough it; we go to smooth it. 
in towns and cities; in shops, offices, stores banks—anywhere that we may 
be placed—with necessity always present of being on time and up to our 
work; of providing for dependent ones; of keeping up, catching up or getting 
‘Alas for the lifelong battle, whose bravest slogan is bread.’ ’’—Ness- 


And during the long winter 


We get it rough enough at home; 
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Conducted by ED. F. HABERLEIN, Author of The Amateur Trainer. 
TRAINING, HANDLING, CORRECTING FAULTS AND CARE OF THE BIRD DOG. 





A. H. J., Clarksville, Ga—I have just 
bought a setter bitch and would like your 
opinion concerning her. I have trouble in 
getting her to come to me after shooting into 
a covey. I do not think her hearing is in- 
jured, but she seems to be so intent on try- 
ing to find the singles that she does not 
obey when I call her. How can I correct 
this? She also flushes the single birds. 
Can she be made steady on singles? She 
is 3 years old. She hunts well, but after the 
gun is fired she becomes unmanagable. I 
would greatly appreciate your opinion con- 
cerning these faults. 


Answer.—Evidently she never had any 
training to make obedient,"and now needs 
to be put through the course of yard train- 
ing, as per “Amateur Trainer.” No doubt 
she was hunted in a go-as-you-please manner 
and got into the habit of breaking in soon 
as gun is fired, and also to flush singles. 
To make obedient to call and whistle is a 
simple matter if plain directions are fol- 
lowed, as per book, in connection with force 
collar. 


B. M., Tunnelton, Pa.—My foxhound is 
continually shaking his head, especially 
when tied up. He seems to be in good 
health otherwise and has lots of ambition 
and hunts all day without getting very tired. 
The tips of his ears are torn or cracked 
and bleed when flopping the ears. Have 
used various remedies to heal the sores, 
without result, because, I think, the shaking 
gives no time for healing. Can you advise 
me as to best treatment and to get cured? 


Answer.—A case of canker of the ears. 
Vigorous shaking and flopping earflaps 
break the edges, and this, usually, is hard 
to heal. By a closer examination it will be 
found that the inner ears are sore or at 
least inflamed, a dark, waxy substance con- 
tained therein, with offensive odor, and the 
itching and pain makes dog shake hard in 
the endeavor to free himself of the annoy- 
ance. Canker Remedy (see ad) is the proper 
treatment, which gives relief at once and 
effects a cure in course of a week or so. To 


prevent flopping, cut the foot-part from a 
sock, slip the leg part over dog’s head, which 
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holds the earflaps close to head and pre- 
vents cracking them open and keeping sore. 
Apply the same fluid to outer sore places 
once a day till fully healed. 


G. T., Alton, Ill—Last winter I lost tyv-9o 
bird dogs and have a pup now 1 year old 
that seems to go the same way. The first 
thing I noticed was loss of appetite, shiver- 
ing, hacking cough, gradually becoming thin, 
and in about two weeks was down with dis- 
temper, and died. The pup I now have be- 
gins to act in similar manner. Is this likely 
to run to distemper? 


Answer.—Doubtless the beginning of the 
dread disease, distemper, and treatment 
should be begun at once. The disease germs 
get strewn over premises where a dog has 
this malady and other dogs roaming over 
the ground are quite sure to pick them up 
and get infested. A thorough cleaning up 
is necessary—all litter about kennel should 
be burned. The same box a dog died in 
should never be used again for another dog. 


E. O. G., Scott Bluff, Neb.—Is there a dis- 
tinct species of dogs known as shepherds, 
and is there such a thing in the dog line as 
a full-blooded shepherd dog, and are they 
eligible to registration? Is not the true 
name of this breed the Collie, and does the 
shepherd not originate from this breed? 


Answer.—Technically there is no such 
breed as a shepherd dog, as no recognition 
of a shepherd dog is officially given by the 
American Kennel Club. Commonly speak- 
ing, there is such a dog—an outcross of the 
original collie. Three distinct sheep dogs 
are recognized—the rough collie, the smooth 
collie and the bob-tailed sheep dog. All 
these breeds are esteemed for their remark- 
able high intelligence, inculcated, doubtless, 
by close association with man and chief use 
for a very long period as assistants to cattle 
drovers and especially shepherds. 


T. S., Jerome, Ariz.—I have a cocker span: 
iel that has the bad habit of barking at 
people, especially ladies. I own a drug 
store, and he is either in the store or my 
office most of the time. It is very annoying 
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at times, and frequently frightens people. 
If you have any advice to offer, it would be 
greatly appreciated. 


Answer.—Put Haberlein’s force collar on 
dog, with strong cord (%-inch rope) and let 
go about store in usual manner. As a per- 
son comes in and dog makes wonted such 
and barks, you quickly pick up end of cord 
and give such severe jerk as to completely 
turn him heels over head; a yell and instant 
retreat results, wondering where the ‘“‘light- 
ning” came from that struck him in the 
neck. Once well done cures. 


H. R. P., Newark, Ohio.—I would like to 
know how it would do to cross a thorough- 
bred registered female beagle hound, who is 
a little slow on rabbits, with a foxhound. 
Would I get a good strain of rabbit dogs? 

Answer.—A cross of that kind should pro- 
duce fairly good rabbit dogs—most any kind 
of mongrel takes to hunting rabbits and, 
with practice, makes a good chaser. But 
why not breed to a dog of same breed, and 
thus produce pure stock of more real value? 





H. H. A., Hannibal, Mo.—I have an En- 
glish bulldog. Her lower lips are drawn and 
have knots on them; also the corners of the 
eyes are sore, hair is coming off and does 
not grow back. Have doctored for mange, 
but got no results. What can be done to 
overcome this? 


Answer.—lIs a form of eczema, and slow 
of cure. Take equal parts of lard or oil and 
turpentine, mix well and apply lightly to 
affected parts twice a day for a week or so. 
This should have the effect of restoring nor- 
mal condition and also stimulate growth of 
the hair on bare places. 


S. E. G., South Germantown, Wis.—One 
of my beagle bitches, 2 years old, whelped 
two puppies that were apparently normal, 
but lived only one week. They seemed to 
get no nourishment from the milk. Instead 
of growing stronger they got weaker. The 
bitch has never known a day of sickness 
and is in very good condition. (2) Have 
had three cases, two puppies and a 3-year- 
old bitch, troubled with sore eyes. The eyes 
water some at first, and in a day or twoa 
white film forms over same. They swell 
some and fairly stick out. Otherwise dog’s 
health is normal and appetite not impaired. 
All got over it and are none the worse. It 
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seems to be contagious. What is the best 


remedy for it? 


Answer.—Evidently bitch had but little 
or no milk, hence whelps lacked nourish- 
ment and died. They should have been fed 
from bottle with cow’s milk with sugar 
added—two tablespoonsful to gill of milk. 
If a foster mother can be procured, that is 
the most satisfactory plan. (2) Sore eyes, 
in some form, is contagious, and dogs should 
be separated, and all litter cleaned up be- 
fore allowing other dogs getting in contact 
therewith. Eye lotion (see ad) is a good 
preventive, and cures the malady speedily. 


C. E. A., Gorman, Texas.—Kindly advise 
me which is the best all-round hunting dog, 
especially on squirrels, and if the Airedale 
would be suitable for a small-game hunter. 


Answer.—The Airedale is well suited for 
squirrel hunting and other small game. With 
but little practice and opportunity he quick- 
ly adapts himself to this class of work. To 
make obedient to orders, dog should be put 
through the course of yard training as per 
“Amateur Trainer.” 

Y. J. N., Spickard, Mo.—I have a collie 
dog that sucks eggs. Please give me a 
remedy. 

Answer.—Red pepper usually has the ef- 
fect. Contents of egg must be removed 
from shell through small hole at end, well 
mixed with teaspoonful of the pepper and 
then refilled, hole sealed, shell washed, then 
put in usual place for dog to find. Once 
well done, cured. Merely removing part of 
contents, inserting some pepper and sealing 
has but little or no effect, because the white 


S. R. L., Bellwood, Pa.—If you can furnish 
me with any information about the selection 
of a pointer pup for ruffed grouse-shooting 
I would be greatly obliged. 


Answer.—There is no way of foretelling 
the ultimate utility of any dog aside of pro- 
curing one which comes from actual work- 
ing stock on any particular game desired to 
be hunted, in which case the youngster 
usually has inherited the good qualities of 
progenitors. The offspring of dogs who 
have never been worked on game afield and 
merely reared in kennel yard or about the 
city, do not, as a rule, possess sufficient in- 
herent proclivity to make good hunters. 


Pointers and Setters— Evolution 
By Charlies W. Barker. 


There is a peculiar charm emanating from 
the environs of big-game hunting not ap- 
parent in wild-fowl shooting—nor in the ex- 
hilarating recreation, upland shooting over 


pointers and setters. This peculiar fascina- 
tion is greatly augmented and made con- 
tinuous through the medium of trophies of 
the hunt. 
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Cc. W. Barker. 


Big-game hunting, especially the division 
that endangers the life of the huntsman, is 
fraught with anticipation—uncertainty and 
realization. This combination tends to keep 
the nerves of the huntsman tuned up to 
concert pitch and frequently develops a cli- 
max of extreme hilarity—usually at the end 
of a long, tedious trail, terminating in a 
“kill” at close quarters with the wounded 
game. 

Strenuous and exciting experiences of the 
character leave a vivid and everlasting im- 
pression on the mind of the huntsman. The 
trophies procured on such occasions serve 
in after years to recall each incident of the 
hunt to mind—even as we climb the “Great 
Divide.” 

We had occasion quite recently to visit 
the “den” of the editor of Outdoor Life, and 
we were transported, so to speak, into a 
different sphere. Trophies of the hunt 
adorned the room in artistic arrangement, 
and in their silent language spoke volumes 
to us. They told an interesting story of the 
vast solitudes of the Rockies—of panoramic 
views from high altitudes—of mountain 
streams—immense snow slides—dangerous 
trails—unique camps—inspired thoughts— 
and a close communion with Nature’s God. 


How many pleasant memories cluster 
around each trophy of the hunt? 
+ * oa 


The march of progress has had its effect 
upon game conditions as well as upon our 
commercial growth. Our laws have done 
much to protect and propagate game, yet 
our supply has gradually diminished. Thou- 
sands of sportsmen fond of big-game hunt- 
ing are forced by conditions to gratify their 
love of sports afield in less expensive ex- 
peditions and fraught with a great measure 
of success. 
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Upland shooting over pointers and setters, 
as a branch of outdoor sports, has many ad- 
vocates. Through the medium of National 
Field Trials our pointers and setters have 
been developed to a marvelous degree of 
efficiency. Modern standards are firmly es- 
tablished. They are tke products of a more 
perfect understanding and appreciation of 
the capabilities of man’s faithful servant 
afield—the dog. 

Years ago, when our prairie states 
swarmed with chicken, wild fowl and snipe 
in season, and quail flourished in countless 
numbers in our Southern states, a different 
set of standards relative to sportsmanship 
and canine merit was accepted as correct 
by advocates of upland shooting. 

That was the destructive age. Those 
olden-time standards had a potent influence 
over our game supply of today. Men went 
afield seemingly possessed with but one 
idea—to kill all they could. The dog was a 
secondary consideration—an accessory of 
the hunt to furnish the game. He contrib- 
uted to the sportsman’s pleasure in propor- 
tion to his ability to furnish the shooting— 
regardless of manner. 

Enormous bags were common and were 
frequently submitted to friends as evidence 
of the shooter’s standing as a sportsman. 
The flight of the game was carefully noted 
and marked down, and in order to augment 
the number in the bag, the dogs were called 
“to heel,” the huntsman walking the game 
up—killing as many as possible—often striv- 
ing to outshoot his companion whom he had 
invited afield to share the pleasures of the 
hunt. 

The advent of field trials marked the 
dawn of a new era—the beginning of a reign 
of intellect and a greater refinement in the 
use of the dog and gun. 

The rules governing the competition of 
our first field trials were based upon some 
of the old ideas. Great credit was given the 
mere act of pointing game regardless of 
manner of point or quality of find—preced- 
ing the point. Old ideas gave way to new 
ones gradually as the educational functions 
of field trials advanced. In a class of say 
thirty dogs representing the cream of Amer- 
ica’s best, the work of a few of the number 
would set a new standard. Occasionally an 
individual’s work would eclipse all previous 
records and thereby establish a precedent 
and merit the title “phenomenal dog.” As 
the years rolled along the game supply di- 
minished and game preserves became neces- 
sary in order to furnish and pretect game 
in sufficient quantities to meet the demands 
of field trial clubs. They became national 
institutions and drew and held the interest 
of the best class of sportsmen from all parts 
of this great country of ours. By virtue of 


a clause in the rules governing the compe- 
tition (prohibiting the killing of birds over 
points) artistic tendencies of.the sportsmen 
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were developed. The class of work which 
appealed to the fancy of .the esthetic tem- 
perament was much sought after. Pedi- 
grees of winning strains were carefully an- 
alyzed and a monetary value attached—in 
proportion to the field record of the dogs 
and their progenitors. How to produce and 
perpetuate field trial qualities of high order 
became an interesting study. Two im- 
portant factors are essential to success. 

1st. Blood from a family of dogs possess- 
ing desirable characteristics. 

2d. Proper development—we do not wish 
to imply that all dogs competing in field 
trials are properly developed. Desirable 
characteristics are discernible in the early 
stages of development, long before these 


attributes are made subservient to the gun, 
and are eagerly sought by the professional 
trainer and field trial patron. 

The latent instinct—-an element of birth— 
a temperamental product—the result of care- 
ful breeding for years, is a part of our first 
division. The love of game birds develops 
into an all-absorbing passion with this tem- 
perament. Combine this temperament with 
physical perfection and unusual suscepti- 
bility of intellect and we have the funda- 
mental attributes of all great field-trial win- 
ners. 

Field trials are educators of men as well 
as dogs, and are dominant factors in the 
evolution of the pointers and _ setters of 
America. 


(To Be Continued.) 








Into his song. 





Spring Prayer 


The soft, enticing breeze of April’s blowin’, 
And down along the creek the clover’s growin’; 
The robin all the joy of spring is throwin’ 


Soft indolence has late been round me lurkin’, 

And makes me feel like every duty shirkin’, 

And want to quit this daily grind o’ workin’, 
An’ lay aroun’. 


The flowers from winter’s sleep their heads are liftin’, 
And thro’ the new-formed leaves the sun is siftin’; 
The chipmunk to his summer home is shiftin’ 

With joy profound. 


Down in the woods the cheerful catbirds, squallin’, 

And o’er the smooth green rocks the waters fallin’; 

Fain would I find some spot where Nature’s callin’, 
An’ lay aroun’. 


Oh, Nature! With thy kindly arms outreachin’, 
To all but mortal man thy lessons teachin’; 
Hold over me one instant, I’m beseechin’, 

Thy magic wand. 


Give me the joy that to the dumb you're givin’; 

Teach me the joy thou teachest them in livin’; 

Let me but reach a place whence strife is driven; 
An’ lay aroun’. 


L. C. DAVISON. 
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Outdoor Life will be glad to receive information at any time of “7 infraction of the 
\ 


game laws of any state. Such information will always be immediately communicated to 
the game department of the state in which the infringement is alleged to have been com- 
mitted, after which it will be our aim to exercise a stringent espionage over the carrying 
out of the game department’s duties in the premises. It is not our intention to divert 
such information from the game department channels, but rather to solicit such in- 
formation in addition to what has already been sent to the department by the informant. 











Battle of Two Mountain Rams 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Early one August 
morning I noticed some fresh bear tracks 
near my camp on a small tributary to the 
lake. I mounted my cayuse and followed 
the tracks toward the Saw Tooth Range, 
which rises precipitously from the western 
shores of the lake. For hours I alternately 
rode and led my pony through some of the 
roughest country I have ever seen; up, al- 
ways up, until I finally reached the timber 
line, where the going was easier. Here the 
tracks were very plain and led me toward 
the loftiest peaks in the range. Then I came 
to an abrupt turn along the side of a moun- 
tain, and before I realized it my pony had 
advanced several feet on a shelf of rock not 
more than two feet wide, with a vertical 
wall to my right and a cafion several hun- 
dred feet deep yawning below me. I could 
not turn. I could not dismount. My only 
chance was to go on and pray that the ledge 
continued further and that my cayuse didn’t 
make a misstep. 

A sickening feeling took possession of me, 
so I closed my eyes, gave the horse his rein, 
and trusted to the surefootedness of the In- 
dian pony. He did not fail me. The ledge 
broadened, the steep cliff turned into a hill 
covered with shell rock. The mountain side 
was steep, so I tied the cayuse here and con- 
tinued on foot. The trail of the bear ended 


here, but I continued on my way on foot 
toward the peaks. 

Probably human foot had never before 
trod this wild section, and several hundred 
feet above the timberline I began to notice 
a number of sheep horns, some of them 
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clinging to bleached skulls, and numerous 
sheep beds showed that these animals had 
sought this wild region which afforded such 
ample protection from the animals that 
preyed on them, 

As I approached the ridge I heard a click- 
ing sound, as of rocks being smashed to- 
gether. This grew louder as I neared the 
summit. When I arrived at the top I found 
that the range dropped almost abruptly into 
a deep cafion below. Across this cafion, 
scarcely 200 yards away, were similar cliffs 
which stretched out for a little distance in 
a plateau, almost on a level with my posi- 
tion. And there before me I saw the cause 
of the clicking I had noticed. 

On the very edge of the cliff opposite me 
two battering Rocky Mountain rams were 
engaged in a battle to the death. The spec- 
tacle held me in a trance, I got out my field 
glasses, settled myself with my elbows on 
the ground and watched the fight. The 
glasses brought the combatants within good 
stage distance from me, and I had a good 
view of the whole affair. 

There was only one mode of attack. The 
animals would pace off toward opposite 
edges of the plateau like two duelists. They 
pawed the ground, snorted and gazed vi- 
ciously at each other. Then they would 
start together at full speed and meet each 
other with a terrific head-on collision. The 
force invariably threw them on _ their 
haunches, but they immediately got up and 
repeated the performance. It- seemed fre- 
quently as though one of them would go 
over the edge of the cliff. Several feet 


















before crashing into his antagonist, each 
ram would jump clear of the ground, and 
their heads would meet squarely with both 
in midair, 

The fight went on. Time and again their 
heads crashed together, and they pranced 
back again for their running start. There 
seemed no end to the endurance of these 
animals. From my position I could see the 
expansion and contraction of every muscle, 
hear the angry bleats and snorts, see even 
the deadly hatred in their eyes. 

I have seen many prize fights, looked on 
at the best operas and heard the most noted 
tragedians in the country, but none of them 
gave me such a thrill as did this battle to 
the death amid the wild crags of the Rocky 
Mountains. 

Once it seemed the fight was about ended. 
One of the rams was somewhat smaller than 
his adversary and seemed to be getting the 
worst of it. They came together with more 
force than usual, and the smaller one was 
knocked squarely on his back. He lay there 
for several seconds, then rose, and with a 
threatening look at the other started off in 
the direction of the peaks above. I had then 
been watching this fight for fully an hour. 
Thinking it was over, I was preparing to go, 
when I heard a loud bleat of victory from 
the larger ram. His apparently defeated 
opponent was then about 100 yards up the 
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mountain side. The larger animal snorted, 
threw his head in the air and pawed the 
ground. Then the retreating one turned 
and thundered down the steep mountain, 
and again the fight was on with renewed 
vigor. 

For an hour more I watched them, and 
still the battle went on. It was getting late, 
and I wanted to return to camp before dark. 
So I thought I would put an end to the 
conflict. I rose to my feet on top of the 
ridge and shouted with all my might. The 
animals barely glanced in my direction. I 
loosened large rocks and tumbled them over 
the steep embankment into the cafion. The 
crashing had no effect on the warriors. I 
discharged my rifle twice in the hope of 
frightening them away, but they paid no 
attention. So reluctantly I left the spot, the 
two rams still battling away on the rocky 
plateau. 

I have since learned that the animals 
probably did not hear me at all. Old hunt- 
ers say that Rocky Mountain rams are al- 
most invariably as deaf as a post after the 
first or second fight, in which they break 
their ear-drum. DAN KOWSKE. 


Montana. 

[We imagine it is very uncommon for such 
animals to fight, except in the rutting sea- 
son, which season for sheep is late in the 
fall. Can some one explain?—Editor.] 


Theories On The “Killing by Missing’’ Occurances 


Editor Outdoor Life:—This is one of the 
mysteries that puzzles me, the same as the 
ordinary nonprofessional. Dying of “heart 
failure” is one of the lethal impossibilities, 
providing that the heart is normal, as it 
would be in a healthy animal or bird. The 
dynamo that runs the heart is in the base of 
the brain, and to stop the heart you must 
first stop the dynamo that runs it. In some 
forty years’ experience I have never seen a 
creature, human or otherwise, die until 
after the last breath had left them, and this 
was always some moments before the heart 
had ceased to beat. One of the dead sure 
things in nature is the fact that just so long 
as the creature can breathe its heart will 
never cease to beat. 

When a young man I spent several win- 
ters trapping, and I tried all manner of ways 
to kill the animals so that the bloodshot 
place on the scalp would not occur, as it 
always did when they were knocked in the 
head, as was the custom. It occurred to me 
one day that if I would tap the smaller an- 
imals, such as mink and marten, on the 
head with my hatchet handle, and while they 
were stunned, take them from the trap and 
compress the thorax until I could grasp the 
heart firmly in my hand and stop its beat- 
ing, that the creature would very soon be 
dead. I tried it the next day on a marten, 
and he was very soon as dead as Caesar, to 
all appearances, so I laid him down by the 





side of the tree and reset my trap. This 
took but a short time, but when I stepped 
around to get my marten and skin him he 
was gone, and I haven’t seen him since. 
To say that I was surprised is putting it 
mildly, but he was gone, and no trace of him 
on the snow crust could be seen, and if some 
varmint had not stolen him away while 1 
was busy with the trap he must have come 
alive and gone himself, but I couldn’t believe 
that. 

Altogether I killed about a dozen in this 
manner, and I killed them all the way from 
five to thirty minutes, but nary a one would 
stay dead. I always had to kill them over 
again in same old bloody way. Then I tried 
another scheme. I got a heavy rubber band, 
and while they were stunned I took several 
turns of that about their throat, and once 
they were dead from this contrivance, they 
stayed dead until I could skin them, anyway, 
and I never saw one yet come to life. It was 
by these experiments that I proved con- 
clusively that the heart and the whole mech- 
anism of the. circulation of the blood is 
operated and controlled by the breath, or 
respiration, if you will. 

That birds and animals are occasionally 
killed without being actually hit by the mis- 
sile fired at them, I know, because I once 
killed a full-grown doe of the white-tail 
variety, standing broadside at a little over 
200 paces. I was using a .32-40 Winchester, 
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and my shells were loaded with semi-smoke- 

.less powder. At the crack of the rifle she 
dropped and was stone dead when I came up 
to her, and yet the most careful and thor- 
ough examination then and after she was 
skinned and cut up failed to reveal the 
slightest scratch from the bullet. 

I have frequently tried to kill humming 
and other very small birds with a heavy 
rifle, by shooting very close to their heads, 
but never yet have I succeeded in doing it. 
If I actually dropped one he was always hit 
by the bullet, so I give it up, gentlemen. 

California. G. W. HARVRY, M.D. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I note the question 
concerning the killing of birds without ac- 
tual contact of rifle ball, and will venture 
an opinion. The element of death from 
fright seems hardly worthy of considera- 
tion. In at least three instances I recall 
killing birds in this way, and their condition 
seemed to me to indicate paralysis of the 
brain. It seems to me that a rifle ball, even 
of .22 caliber, with 2,000 feet per second ve- 
locity, must be surrounded by an area of high 
atmospheric pressure. (It would be interest- 
ing to know, say, the atmospheric pressure 
surrounding a .22 high-power Savage ball, 
say, within an area of 3 inches). It seems 
to me it would be several atmospheres. 
Now, this sudden rise of air pressure sud- 
denly transmitted to the brain through the 
ear canals would certainly paralyze the vital 
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centers of the brain. It seems to me the 
experts connected with some of the arms 
companies could furnish exact data on this 
pressure. This is submitted as a theory. 
Washington. C. W. CROMPTON, M.D. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—‘Do Birds Fall 
Dead From Concussion, Fright, or What?” 
Under this heading in your March edition I 
have just read Mr. Phillips’ article, in which 
he tells of killing a blue heron without ap- 
parently hitting it. This recalls an incident 
in one of my deer-hunting trips to the Mus- 
koka Lakes territory in Canada several years 
ago. I was just about to leave a runway and 
walk back to camp when I saw a large hawk 
alight on the top of a dead pine, about 150 
yards distant. I was using a .351 auto Win- 
chester, and on taking a quick shot at the 
bird, was surprised to see it fall. I expected 
to find it badly torn up, as is usually the 
case when a soft-nose bullet is used on small 
game, but I could find no mark whatever. 
I took it to camp, and the other members 
of the party examined it very closely, but 
also failed to see how the bird had been 
killed. I have often thought about it since, 
and now that the same thing has happened 
in other cases, I would surely be interested 
if it could be explained just what killed the 
bird. On account of the distance I was 
from it, I am inclined to think the report 
would have nothing to do with it, and will 
watch for further comment. 

Michigan. TENDERFOOT. 


A Big Bear Track is Not Always Made by Large Bear 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Referring to article 
on page 273, March issue, “Does the Spread 
of a Bear Track Indicate the Size of the 
Bear?” In 1887 there was a bear on the 
West Gallatin River in Montana that had a 
track so large that I have never dared to tell 
how big it was, for fear of the “calling 
down” I would be sure to get, and I will not 
now, but I will say that it was more than 
twice as large as any track I have ever 
seen. All the old hunters who had seen the 
track said they hadn’t lost any bear making 
that large a track. I had heard of the bear 
for two or three years, so I thought I would 
see if I would lose my grip if I saw the 
track, as I had always said, and do yet, that 
a 200-pound bear could kill a man as easily 
as a bigger one, and I had seen a number of 
small bear on the end of their track. 

So in the fall of 1887 I hiked over to the 
home of Old Big-foot to see what effect he 
would have on me. I was on the ground 
when the first snow came. I hunted hard 
the first day, but saw nothing of his track. 
The second day, about 10 o’clock a. m., 1 
found the track, and you can bet all your 
old clothes it was some track, but my hat 
did not raise off my head. I was on an A-1 
horse, so was not much afraid. I thought I 
would be able to see the bear as easy as 


I could a horse. I followed the bear for a 
few miles, when he went into a bunch of 
young pines that were about fifty yards 
across. I went around the patch and saw 
no tracks coming out, There was no use 
trying to get him by following him into the 
thicket, so I got on a side hill, so I would 
have a chance to shoot before he got to me 
if he came out on my side of the thicket. 

I then threw some rocks to the farther 
side of the thicket. In about a minute I saw 
the bush moving. Then I kept as still as a 
mouse, expecting to see a bear as large as 
a small elephant. In a short time a bear 
came to the edge and looked out, but he was 
a small one, and I wanted the big one. But 
there was no other movement to show that 
the big bear was on the move, so I thought 
I had better take the little one than none, so 
I shot, and he went back into the thicket. 
Then I watched for Big-foot to come out. 
After I got tired waiting I went around the 
patch, but no tracks had come out, and I 
could get nothing to move, so I went to see 
about the one I had shot at. He had gone 
about ten feet and dropped dead, and I 
could not tell which was the bear—the feet 
or body—as the four feet would weigh as 
much as all the rest of the bear—the com- 
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parison of a little baby having a number 12 
foot. The bear was so small that I put him 
on my saddle horse and took him to camp, 
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and since then I have not been afraid of any 
bear track. M. P. DUNHAM. 
Montana. 


Can a Hound Catch a Coyote, Running by Scent? 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Can hounds catch 
a full-grown coyote, running entirely by 
scent, I am a subscriber to your magazine, 
and an answer in your next issue would 
greatly oblige. J. L. METCALF. 

Washington, 


Answer.—It is comparatively easy for 
greyhounds running by sight to catch coy- 
otes. But with foxhounds, bloodhounds, or 
crosses of fox and bloodhounds, it is a dif- 
ferent matter, running either by sight or 
scent. In nearly every such case the coyote 
will outwit the hounds. While hunting 
bears and lions we have often witnessed 
such races (probably a dozen, all told) and 
in only one instance have we known the 
coyote to be caught, and he was taken in a 
comparatively open country; to this day, 


however, we believe that that coyote must 
have had the measles, the “pip” or some- 
thing else equally demoralizing, for at the 
start he had a good lead. Last spring while 
hunting bears in Wyoming a bitch coyote 
nearly whisked our dogs in the face as she 
rushed from her den (where she left a litter 
of very young pups), and as they raced over 
a rolling, pretty country, the coyote easily 
escaped. This pack of dogs was composed 
of Airedales and foxhounds. We have seen 
a big coyote lese even a fast pack of grey- 
hounds after a five-mile chase, although that 
is exceptional; but in view of that fact, it 
can readily be seen what a big coyote would 
do to an ordinary pack of trailing dogs. We 
believe the expression of some of our trail- 
ing dog owners along this subject would be 
interesting.—Editor. 


Porcupines as Leather Destroyers 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Referring to the 
article by Frederick Schrader, Jr.,-in your 
March number: If Mr. Schrader will take a 
pack outfit into a region where porcupine 
are plentiful, and hang up or leave on the 
ground his saddles or any other leather, I 
will wager that he will kill all the porkies 
he sees after that. For the last twenty 
years I have killed every one I have seen, 


and expect to do so until I have got a porky 
for every dollar’s worth of saddles they have 
eaten up for me. 

We have four animals here in Montana 
that will kill a porcupine without getting a 
quill in themselves—mountain lion, lynx, fox 
and coyote. These animals will kill a porky 
every time they find one if they are hungry. 

Montana. M. P. DUNHAM. 


The Trapping of Wild Ducks Prohibited 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I wish to ask you 


how to trap wild ducks and geese. I havea 
big lake and it is full most of the time. I 
have some small islands in the pond, and 
the ducks cover them each day for a sun- 
bath. I want to trap some of them and keep 
them in my lake all the time, by cutting one 
wing. I want them to raise around my 
lake. W. S. HUNTER, JR. 
Texas. 


Answer.—We are sorry that we cannot 
tell you how you could trap wild ducks. 
There are several devices that have been 
used for this purpose, but we cannot en- 
courage you in this practice, as it is unlaw- 
ful to trap wild fowl of any kind. If you will 
look over your state game laws we think 
you will find provision therein reading that 
birds cannot be killed only at certain sea- 
sons, and then they must be taken only with 
certain kinds of guns, etc.—Editor. 


The Dropping-Deer-in-their-Tracks Controversy 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The Ontario man 
seems to think that deer can not be dropped 
in their tracks by a shot through the lights. 
I have been hunting and killing deer for 
more than thirty years, and upon one occa- 
sion I dropped a four-spike buck at a dis- 
tance of about 140 yards with a shot through 
the lights with a .38-55 Marlin, single-shot 


(Ballard’s patent), and another one with a 
well-directed shot directly in the end of the 
nose with a .44 Winchester. 

I say that a deer can be dropped in his 
tracks from a shot in more than three 
places, as mentioned by the writer of the 
letter above named. As I stated, I have 
killed deer, turkeys and other game for over 
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thirty years, and I never shoot any kind of 

game out of season, as no other true sports- 

man should do, and I hope all wardens and 

law-abiding hunters will do all in their 

power to protect the game. ms G4 ia 
Texas. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In your March is- 
sue, page 272, I see an article entitled, 
“Where to Hit a Deer to Make It Drop in 
Its Tracks.” Now, in all the years that I 
have been hunting I have never seen or 
known of a deer or any other animal falling 
dead when hit in the heart; nor have I ever 
known of one getting up if he (or she) was 
lying down when hit in the heart. To break 
the spinal cord at any place will drop the 
game in its tracks; also the big joint where 
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the head joins to the neck is the most deadly 
spot on any animal. There is seldom a kick 
left in game after being hit on this joint. 
The brains of any living thing is also a 
deadly spot. 

If “An Old Ontario Sport” should shoot 
one of our Montana prong-horned antelope 
and break both front legs close to the body 
he would be the most surprised man in 
America, as I don’t believe there is a man 
living that can catch one on level ground. 
I have -had two trials of it in my hunting 
experience, and both times I had to shoot 
the antelope again or spend too much time 
in chasing the cripple, as they will get up 
on their hind legs and make a kangaroo 
ashamed of himself, if the ground is level 
or down hill. M. P. DUNHAM. 

Montana. 


A Certain Odorless Way of Killing Skunks Pronounced a Delusion 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Some time ago 1 
read in your valuable magazine an article 
on trapping and the odorless way to kill 
skunks, which was this: Shoot the skunk 
through the neck, breaking the vertebra near 
the base of the skull, which so paralyzed 
the animal that it would not throw out any 
scent. Now, I forget the author of that ar- 
ticle, but I want to call him a prevaricator, 
anyway, for I’ve tried it, and as a result I’ve 
got two suits buried in a certain pile of rich 
material east of the barn, and I am afraid to 


try it again, for my third and last suit is on 
my back. My experience was that the un 
jointing of the vertebra with a .22 rifle ball 
caused the skunk’s spraying apparatus to 
work under a very high pressure, so then I 
used the shotgun, removing the entire head 
and a little of the vertebra with it, and, ye 
gods! the whole valley smelled of skunk. 
So now if any of your old trappers have a 
new odorless way to kill skunks, let’s have 
it. I’m fool enough to try it once only. 
New Mexico. SAM STEVENS. 


Game Notes 


Willard H. Wright, a big-game hunter, 
who arrived in Edmonton, Alberta, this 
spring, from a visit to the Dominion parks 
in Alberta, reports there are 1,559 buffalo 
in the three reservations in that province. 
Wainwright has 1,447; also sixty mule deer, 
forty-five elk and four antelopes. Two hun- 
dred and forty-three buffalo calves were 
born in the Wainwright reserve during 1913. 
There are eighty-one buffalo, fifty-two mule 
deer, forty-one elk and twenty-nine moose 
in Elk Island Park, Lamont, and thirty-one 
buffalo, twenty-three moose, twenty-one elk, 
ten mule deer, seven Persian sheep and 


three mountain sheep in the Rocky Moun- 
tain Park at Banff. He reports also that 
buffalo are thriving and rapidly increasing 
in numbers. Large increases, he added, are 
also noticeable in game birds, due _ princi- 
pally to the protection given by the national 
park authorities and the co-operation of 
sportsmen. 

Writes Walter Gaskins, Trinidad, Colo.: 
“Will you kindly let me know best place in 
Colorado to hunt bears?” Answer: Write 
for information to Brice Patterson, Pagosa 
Springs, Colo.; A. J. McLaughlin, Sheep- 
horn, Colo.; or Scott Teague, Yampa, Colo. 
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Well Circulated 


—_—__—_——_—— Magazine?” asks the solicitar 
who represents a periodical celebrated for the sort of stories it features. 
“We take four—one that father hides 
from mother and sister, one that mother hides from sister and father, one 
that sister hides from father and mother, and one copy that none of ’2m 
know that I have in my room.”—Life. 


repeats the boy addressed. 
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The Big-Game Rifle---Range Dope and Wilderness Experience 


Lieut, Townsend Whelen. 


(Conclusion. ) 


Next to accuracy, the most important fea- 
ture in a big-game cartridge is its killing 
power. For data on this we must turn en- 
tirely to experiences in game. Rifle-range 
experience will avail us nothing here, nor 
will science, unless we can compare a cart- 
ridge with another of known effect on game. 
Energy has been conceded to be the meas- 
ure of the shocking and killing qualities of 
a bullet, and I am aware that I am treading 
on dangerous ground when I attempt to dis- 
pute this. Were all game susceptible to a 
like degree of shock this would be true, but 
such is not the case, even in the highest 
animal—man. A killing missile should not 
only have energy, but also power to smash 
straight through bone and tissue to the vital 
organs at which it is directed, even after it 
has mushroomed. Its power must be such 
that it will do this, even in head or stern 
shots, so that the animal can be commanded 
in every position. If it has remaining en- 
ergy enough to continue clear through the 
animal, making a large opening at exit, so 
much the better, particularly for those hunt- 
ing in thick woods where tracking is diffi- 
cult. Such effect can only be obtained from 
long, heavy bullets—the big bore, if you will 
—but hardly the big bore as we know it in 
this country. 

Our manufacturers have usually made the 
mistake of making our large-caliber bullets 
too short in their efforts to reduce recoil 
and breech pressure, and adapt the cartridge 
to automatic and other actions of relative 
small strength. A short, large-bore bullet 
is a miserable killing and flying missile. To 
give the “smash right through in the direc- 
tion of aim” qualities, long bullets are need- 
ed as well as heavy ones. The following 
proportions are about right: 

.30 cal., min. wt. bullet 220 g¢rs.; min. vel. vs0G 
.35 cal, min. wt. bullet 280 grs.; min. vel. 2100 
.38 cal., min. wt. bullet 310 grs.; min. vel. 2000 
.40 cal., min. wt. bullet 350 grs.; min. vel. 1800 
.45 cal, min. wt. bullet 450 gers.; min. vel. 1600 

Lighter loads than these will do the work 
on some game, but not on all. Loads like 
the above, however, can be relied upon for 


long records of clean kills with a single 
shot. Short, blunt bullets, as 180 grains in 
.35 Caliber, and 200 grains in .40 caliber, are 
notoriously poor killers of larger game than 
deer. They are also very poor in accuracy 
at ranges over 100 yards, and the faster you 
speed them up the more inaccurate they 
become. Therefore, if you try to make up 
for deficiency in weight and length of bullet 
by increasing speed, you will come to grief 
as far as a cartridge of efficient design is 
concerned, 

Let us now turn to the light Spitzer bul- 
let. This depends for its killing qualities 
on its seeming explosive effect. At its best 
it penetrates just through the chest walls, 
and then it apparently flies all to pieces, 
pulping the organs for many inches around, 
and expending all its energy on the vitals. 
The result is a good kill and a bad mess. 
The .30-caliber, Model 1906 cartridge is the 
Spitzer load in most common use. With the 
150-grain, full-jacketed bullet it is very apt 
to glance instead of penetrating right in 
where directed. Sometimes it will glance 
on a bone and almost encircle the animal 
under the skin. Result, a failure. 

We have been led to believe that the ef- 
fects of the 150-grain service bullet on game 
are excellent, but mark what Steward Ed- 
ward White has to say regarding it towards 
the end of his second trip to Africa: 

“Have been using the heavier bullet as I 
did before: but used forty rounds of the 150- 
grain totry. It is a savage little bullet, but 
too erratic in its diving for me. I had five 
examples of ‘in-and-out’ diving, a trick that 
has only happened once in about 700 rounds 
(both trips) of the 172 and 165-grain. Also 
it goes way through too much of the time. 
I think if hunters would use the 172-grain 
we would hear of no more complaints of the 
action of the Springfield.” 

Mr. White has had more experience with 
this cartridge on game than any man living. 
On his first trip to Africa he killed 185 
head of big game, making in all 307 hits out 
of 395 cartridges fired. On his second trip, 
up to the time he was last heard from, he 
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had shot at 163 animals and missed only 24. 
He had fired 276 shots, making 219 hits, 
and had killed 94 animals with one shot 
each. These records were all with the 
Springfield and do not include the records 
with his other rifles. In addition, he has 
killed elk and goat in this country with this 
cartridge. 

The Remington Arms-U. M. C. Co. have 
put out a load for the Springfield which 
contains a bullet termed by them the “Um- 
brella” bullet, weighing 150 grains, and suf- 
ficient powder to give the service velocity of 
2,700 feet per second, This is a splendid, 
accurate and killing load, but once in a 
great while (in my opinion) it may expend 
all its energy on a large bone of a moose 
or bear, pulverizing it, but failing to pene- 
trate to the vitals. In this case a failure 
may result. Had this bullet been made to 
weigh from 170 to 180 grains it would have 
hardly been open to this objection, notwith- 
standing the fact that a velocity of 2,550 
feet would have been about all that could 
have been obtained from it. 

Another bullet which is causing much at- 
tention is the 170-grain, soft-point Spitzer 
bullet, made by Reed & Co. of Buffalo. This 
has a soft lead point, about 1-16 inch of 
lead being exposed. It is about the correct 
weight, but again we have too much lead 
exposed, giving excessive mushrooming and 
a tendency to fly to pieces on large bones. 
This bullet is extremely accurate, groups 
with it being as small as with any bullet 
when shot with 46 grains of 1909 Military 
powder, giving a velocity of about 2,550 feet. 
I think it is about the best .30-caliber Spit- 
zer game bullet that we have today. Rumor 
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has it that the Winchester Repeating Arms 
Company will also shortly put out a suitable 
expanding Spitzer bullet. 

Let us say that perhaps a failure may re- 
sult with these light Spitzer bullets about 
once in thirty times, and in the remaining 
twenty-nine they make splendid, clean kills. 
The point that I want to take in the whole 
discussion is that they do not occur at all 
with the long, heavy, large-bore bullet. 

The extremely high velocity rifle shooting 
the Spitzer bullet has the advantages of 
extremely flat trajectory, light recoil, light 
weight of ammunition, and in some cases 
slightly better accuracy — advantages hard 
to deny—but it is a fact that were I to turn 
to the gun rack today for a rifle for use on 
large game I would have a hard time to de- 
cide whether to take a bolt-action rifle for 
the Spitzer bullet or a Model 1895 Winches- 
ter handling the .35 or .405 cartridge. In 
any case I should pay particular attention 
to its sighting, fit of stock and balance, for 
on these depend greatly the rapidity and 
certainty with which the first hit can be 
made. These are often of more importance 
than the selection between several cart- 
ridges. 

In my opinion, the above remarks contain 
all that can be said in general today on the 
subject of the American big-game rifle. The 
subject has been thrashed threadbare, and 
we must await further deveolpments before 
proceeding further with it. In the small- 
game and varmint rifle we have a subject 
which has as yet hardly been touched, and 
which offers an excellent topic for experi- 
ment and discussion. 


Regarding That Ruined Rifle 


By Charles Newton. 


The article in your December issue signed 
“22 L. R.” calls upon the writer to “tell 
about a rebuilt Springfield made in St. 
Louis and sent to him last winter for exam- 
ination.” He will do so with pleasure. 

In the spring of 1912 the writer published 
an article describing some of his special 
cartridges, among those described being a 
.25 caliber, made by necking down the 
Springfield shell and using the 117-grain 
bullet, and obtaining at that time a velocity 
of over 3,000 feet per second, and which has 
since been sent up to 3,100 ft. sec. 

Following the publication of this article 
a number of people from all over the coun- 
try wrote requesting that similar guns be 
made for them, and the writer has made and 
sent out quite a number of rifles adapted to 
this cartridge. 

Another result of the article was a num- 
ber of people attempted to have made sim- 
ilar rifles, but have them made by different 
gunsmiths, and the experience referred to 


by your correspondent is typical. The gen- 
tleman in question for whom this gun was 
built corresponded with the writer in re- 
gard to the gun then, not advising the writer 
as to what he intended to do, ordered a bar- 
rel from one of our rifle factories, had it 
turned down and mounted in a Springfield 
action by a private rifle maker—a man of 
great skill and experience in his line. 

This rifle maker, however, being educated 
in the school of black powder and appreciat- 
ing the advantages when using black pow- 
der of having a chamber fit closely at the 
neck, apparently attempted to produce a 
very nice fitting chamber at this point. As 
a result, later in the season, the writer re- 
ceived a letter from a friend of the gentle- 
man for whom the rifle was being built, 
stating that the rifle was expected within 
the next week, describing it and stating who 
had made the barrel and who had fitted and 
chambered it. The writer at once wrote, 


advising them to be very careful in testing 














the rifle, for the reason that he was confi- 
dent that the gunsmith in question would 
chamber the rifle too closely at the neck, 
and that this close chambering would result 
in terrific pressures being developed. About 
ten days later a letter arrived from the 
owner of the rifle, advising that it developed 
terrific pressures, that he thought the cham- 
ber was stretched and that he was sending 
it on for examination. 

In due time the rifle arrived, and an ex- 
amination showed that the chamber had 
been stretched .012 inch by the pressures, 
and while chemical analysis was not made, 
the barrel gave no appearance of being any- 
thing other than ordinary steel adapted to 
black powder. The writer then had the rifle 
fitted with a new barrel made from the same 
steel as the Springfield barrel and cham- 
bered by Mr. Reed, and returned it to the 
owner, who reports that with the present 
barrel the rifle works splendidly and gives 
complete satisfaction. 

I am advised that the gunsmith who did 
the chambering was instructed to follow my 
specifications in regard to chamber, but no 
tests were made to determine whether or 
not they were followed, as the first measure- 
ments made of that chamber were at a time 
when it was stretched .012 inch. Therefore, 
whether or not instructions were followed 
by the gunsmith, remains as yet undeter- 
mined and can never be determined. In 
fact, if the gunsmith did follow the instruc- 
tions in regard to chambering he is certainly 
entitled to a great amount of credit and to 
the honor of being the first gunsmith whom 
I have ever met who would follow the in- 
structions without a fight. They all know 
far more about how a rifle should be built 
than any lawyer, and have no hesitation in 
applying their knowledge. This knowledge 
being based upon black-powder conditions 
frequently leads to trouble when applied to 
high-pressure, smokeless powder rifles. 


It is certain that the first barrel mounted 
was defective either in material or in 
method of chambering, or both. I believe it 
was defective in both, for the reason that 
had the barrel been made of proper material 
the action would have been destroyed before 
the barrel would have given way. Had it 
been made of ordinary steel, but properly 
chambered, the barrel would have stood nor- 
mal pressures at the chamber without 
stretching, as this barrel did, but would have 
rapidly eroded and worn out, since the point 
at which this barrel was stretched was 
where it was of substantially the maximum 
thickness. It is equally certain that when 
a barrel of regular ordnance steel was prop- 
erly chambered and mounted in this action 
the results were eminently satisfactory. 

All of which indicates the folly of attempt- 
ing to handle high-power propositions on 
black-powder lines, the totally different con- 
ditions met with in the high-power rifle and 
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the folly of attempting to handle such a 
proposition without actual experimental 
knowledge of the conditions involved. 


The writer has made a large number of 
rifles to take this cartridge, using not only 
43 grains Lightning, but as high as 48 
grains W. A. and 50 grains Ross powder, 
and mounted in Springfield, Lee Straight- 
pull, Mauser and Model ’95 Winchester ac- 
tions, and when properly chambered no diffi- 
culty has been encountered. 


A number of instances were brought to 
the writer’s attention during last year where 
men had:these rifles built by the best gun- 
smiths, and the better the gunsmith the 
surer he was to get a good fit at the neck 
of the chamber, and likewise to develop ter- 
rific pressures. In every case where the 
neck has been enlarged the high pressures 
have been eliminated. 

It is absolutely necessary that there be 
from .005 and .007 inch space at the neck of 
the shell of a high-power cartridge, other- 
wise the upset of the bullet in the shell will 
send the pressures skyward most rapidly. 

As bearing upon the question of relative 
strength of steel and action, a year ago the 
writer was curious to know the weak spot 
in a Mauser action, and having an old Span- 
ish War Mauser, determined to burst it. 

It was of 7mm. caliber, and to facilitate 
the bursting process it was rechambered to 
take the Springfield shell necked down, thus 
giving greater powder capacity. It was then 
loaded with 40 grains Sharpshooter powder 
(of which 12 grains is a load for the .32-40), 
and the 175-grain, full-size, metal-case bullet, 
and fired “via string.” After firing the rifle 
was absolutely uninjured and operated abso 
lutely freely, although the gas had escaped 
around the primer, scoring away the brass 
so that primer fell out when the cartridge 
was ejected. 

The next charge was 45 grains Sharp- 
shooter and the same 175-grain bullet, fill- 
ing the shell to the base of the bullet. This 
developed sufficient pressure to upset the 
head of the cartridge shell, some of the 
brass crushing off the little guide rim which 
surrounds the head of the shell, and another 
portion flowing into the ejector groove 
through the lug, so that it became necessary 
to drive the bolt up with a hammer until it 
had cut off this portion of.the shel] thus 
driven into the ejector groove, after which 
the gun operated perfectly and withdrew the 
shell without trouble. At this stage the gun 
was as strong as ever. 

The third load was 50 grains Sharp- 
shooter, which filled the shell to the lip and 
was compressed when the bullet was driven 
down into the neck. This did the business. 
The ring of the receiver into which the bar- 
rel screws was broken, apparently by the 
gas escaping to the rear, thus letting the 
barrel out of the action. The lugs on the 
bolt were absolutely uninjured and likewise 
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the barrel was uninjured. The shell re- 
mained in the barrel until extracted, when 
careful measurements showed that the 
chamber had not been stretched in the 
slightest degree, and the barrel is as perfect 
today as when it left the factory. 

The shank of this barrel is decidedly 
smaller than the shank of the Springfiela, 
and consequently the thickness around the 
chamber is decidedly less. Which goes to 
show that the limit of pressures is not in the 
strength of the barrel, as indicated by your 
correspondent. 
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And here we might observe that the limit 
of pressure against which we must contend 
today is neither in strength of barrel or of 
action, but in the ability of the steel of the 
barrel to resist erosion. I do not believe 
there is a barrel steel on the market today 
which cannot be ruined in 100 shots, without 
injury to the action, by using cartridges of 
sufficiently high pressure. This problem of 
erosion is the one to be next solved before 
we may use higher pressures in our rifles. 

I trust that this explanation will be of 
interest to your correspondent, 

New York. 


New American Arms—The 16-Gauge Marlin Hammerless 
and .25 Rim-Fire Rifle 


By Ashley A. Haines. 


iver since it was rumored that the Mar- 
lin people were contemplating the manufac- 
ture of a repeating rifle to handle the popu- 
lar and inexpensive .25 rim-fire cartridge, I, 
like many another who has always admired 
this cartridge, have been unusually inter- 
ested, but until recently have had no oppor- 
tunity of handling or shooting one of these 
little arms. This cartridge, until adapted 
by the Marlin people to their Model 27 trom- 
bone, had been used in various single-shot 
rifles and had from its first appearance, 
years ago, become famous for its accuracy 
and excellent killing qualities on small and 
medium-sized game, some shooters even 
using it successfully on game as large as 
deer. While many were perfectly satisfied 
with the single-shot rifles that were to be 
had shooting the rim-fire .25 cartridge, there 
were a great many others who desired a re- 
peater rifle to use it as well. 

The little gun can be had with either 
round barrel of special rolled steel or with 
octagon barrel of special smokeless steel, 
length of barrels in each case being 24 
inches, the weight for the round barrel gun 
being about 6 pounds and for the octagon 
about 5% pounds. One, judging from the 
cut alone of this rifle, will at once acknowl- 
edge that the arm will compare favorably 
in appearance with the most symmetrical 
rifles, and after the privilege of handling 
and ghooting the rifle is his, he will find 
that his first impressions, formed alone 
from the cut, were absolutely correct. The 
writer is rather fussy, he will freely admit, 
as to how a rifle handles, balances, shoots 
and carries on generally when the operator 
is “shooting bent,” and particularly is he 
rather overly particular concerning a rifle’s 
behavior when the throttle is thrown wide, 
for if a rifle that will not repeat regularly 
with the operating hand working at ex- 
tremely high speed, such a rifle, in the 
writer’s opinion, cannot be called a satis- 
factory repeating arm. 


In testing out this rifle I have not filled 
the action with sand in an effort to deter- 
mine just how much of a feed of this kind 
it would devour and still digest the cart- 
ridges properly, nor have I loaded any of 
them into the magazine “t’other end to” 
in an effort to purposely jam it, but I have 
hustled the cartridges through the action 
at the very greatest speed possible, time 
and again, and shot it as fast as it was pos- 
sible, and in a few instances held the gun 
in all sorts of positions while operating the 
action, and in not a single instance has it 
failed to work absolutely perfect. I really 
had been looking for an occasional jam of 
some sort, but to date have been disap- 
pointed. Judging from the arm’s perform- 
ance thus far, it would seem safe to say 
that this rifle, if half cared for, will prove 
a most satisfactory repeating rifle. 

I doubt very much if there are many 
rifles leaving a factory that come up to the 
shoulder of the average shooter as readily 
as will one of these Model 27 Marlins, or 
that will fit more perfectly the average 
shooter’s arm, for that rifle butt-plate the 
Marlin people have adapted to this rifle 
seems to have been designed especially to 
fit, and when against the shoulder one al- 
most imagines, judging from the snug and 
perfect fit afforded, that he has a light- 
weight target rifle in his hands, equipped 
with a Swiss butt-plate fashioned especially 
for his requirements. Brought to the shoul- 
der in double-quick time or with the utmost 
deliberation, the balance, hang, or call it 
what you like, of the little gun is such 
that one finds the sights in perfect align- 
ment with the target almost instantly, and 
with scarcely any conscious effort on the 
shooter’s part. 

Being of the trombone type, many shoot- 
ers who have found it difficult to manipu- 
late other types rapidly, at the same time 
securing accurate results, will find this easy- 
working Marlin one with which they can, 
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almost from the first (though they may be 
practically new to the shooting game) work 
readily and rapidly from the shoulder with- 
out the sights being thrown off the target 
but slightly during the process. The writer 
has always been a great admirer of the 
lever actions, and probably always will, but 
he has always admitted that the trombone 
is without doubt the action the average 
shooter will find the best to readily learn to 
manipulate and shoot with rapidity and ac- 
curacy. And this Marlin Model 27 will un- 
doubtedly become a favorite with many 
desiring a rifle with many advantages to 
jts credit, while having practically nothing 
in its makeup on which the critic can direct 
his fire. 

The “takedown” feature is very simple 
and one that may be kept tight at all times, 
it being up to the user to see to it that the 
thumb lever screw on the right side of the 
receiver, and the thumb screw on the left 
side are turned in properly. When taken 
down, which can be done in a few seconds, 
-all parts are easily removable without tools, 
though parts cannot fall out and become lost 
when action is apart, as everything is locked 
in place. 

The front sight is an ivory bead, which is 
excellent, while the rear sight is the Marlin 
sporting adjustable rear sight with move- 
able sight-slide, which may be set for “point- 
blank” with adjusting, or set screw. The 
slide to this rear sight, like practically all 
factory open rear sights, can be improved if 
“worked over” carefully by one competent 
of doing such work. As the factory sight is 
made, it, due to its shape and finish, will 
glitter in many lights, but when worked over 
properly, it will be free from this defect. 

For those who prefer the Marlin receiver 
sight, which is a combination open and peep 
sight, provision is made for attaching same 
by drilling and tapping top of receiver espe- 
cially for it, while those who prefer tang 
peep sights, such as the Lyman and Marble 
combination peep sights, users will find the 
tangs of their rifles drilled and tapped for 
these popular sights. 

The design, material and workmanship is 
excellent. Too much cannot be said in 
praise of the wood used in the butt stock 
and forearm. The wood is American black 
walnut, free from all sap, and has a fine 
grain and finish not found often enough on 
some other arms. 

While this arm in .25 rim-fire caliber will 
seldom be selected by anyone for deer shoot- 
ing exclusively, at the same time it might 
be said that should a man be using one of 
these rifles for small and medium-sized 
game in a district frequented by deer, he 
would often find it suitable for such game, 
provided he used care in placing his shots 
when a favorable opportunity presented it- 
self. For the uses the average man will 
choose it for such as small and medium 
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game and for general practice work, where 
a cheap and efficient cartridge is desired, 
or where one desires a more powerful rifle 
than the .22 rim-fires, yet doesn’t care for 
an arm as powerful as some of the slightly 
more powerful center-fire arms, this Marlin 
repeater will certainly suit. 

There is just one thing I should like to 
criticize, and that is.the shape of the ham- 
mer spur. Surely the Marlin people can 
design one neater than this. Why not copy 
the hammer spur on the old ’81 Marlin? 
or the spurs of the hammers of the ’86 and 
’92 model Winchesters? and make the spurs 
wider, like the ’91 S. & W. revolver. 

Just one more slight complaint: The 
makers say that pistol grips cannot be fur- 
nished for this rifle. Sooner or later, I fear, 
the call for this feature will become so 
urgent that they will find that they will 
simply have to supply it; to many it will 
need a pistol grip to make them—the own- 
ers—absolutely happy. 

Due to a snowstorm at the time of testing, 
it was found impossible to test for accuracy, 
but this is a thing that will worry none of 
us, as we all know that Marlins are not sent 
out that will not equal in accuracy anything 
in the gun line using the same cartridges. 

Now for a hurried write-up of the Marlin 
hammerless repeating, 16-gauge shotgun: 

I doubt if there ever was a kid that ad- 
mired a shotgun more than the writer. .This 
was a good many years ago, however, and 
while breech-loaders were used to a con- 
siderable extent in his locality, at the same 
time it was the writer’s fate to begin his 
shooting career with a double-barrel, muzzle- 
loader whose barrels and stock were kept 
together with many wrappings of broom 
wire! Ducks, prairie chickens, quail, rab- 
bits, and about everything in the small-game 
line, fell before the fire of that old muzzle- 
loader, while the writer, somewhere in its 
immediate rear, powder burnt but happy, 
viewed his stricken victims through sul- 
phurous clouds of powder smoke. Then 
there were the two single barrels—both 
muzzle-loaders—which were nothing more 
nor less than the old Springfield muskets 
bored smooth for shot. With these guns 
much game was slaughtered, while the 
shooter, shoulder bruised and with powder 
blackened face, barely lived to tell the tale. 
The frosty mornings, with fingers so numb 
as to all but prevent loading one of those 
guns, and the shooter in the greatest hurry 
imaginable—for the flock of ducks he had 
just poured a withering fire into were cir- 
cling and would surely come his way within 
a few seconds—but let’s forget about it and 
speculate as to what would have happened 
if we had some of the excellent repeating 
shotguns of the present day! You know 
what you’d have done. You'd have slaugh- 
tered, probably, half of the bunch before 
they had passed beyond range, after you 
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had opened on them at the old pond, and 
half of what remained you’d have reached 
for when they circled. But with the muzzle- 
loaders you got one or two shots and had to 
be content. 

And my first breech-loader, what of it? 
That was a wonderful gun, surely. Barrels 
32-inch, 10-gauge;: weight, 11 pounds! And 
this a gun to put in a boy’s hands, and said 
boy to stand for it! A few years of duck 
and small-game killing with it, then good- 
bye, practically, to the shotgun until the 
present. Somewhat of a change, surely, to 
quit the shotgun game as a kid using an 
11-pound gun and then write of such a 
dainty little shooter as the 16-gauge Marlin 
repeater! 

This is something new in the Marlin line. 
It is built similar to their hammerless 12- 
gauge, only lighter, to use the 16-gauge 
shells. As the reader will probably realize, 
I have used a shotgun practically none since 
a boy, but if repeating shotguns were not 
prohibited in my neck of the woods, I’d own 
one of these 16-gauge Marlins quick. Since 
one of these guns fell into my hands for test 
I have handled it a great deal, and the more 
I have seen of it the better I like it—and I 
am probably about as much of a crank and 
as hard to suit concerning firearms as can 
usually be found. 

The gun is so light, works so easily, han- 
dles the shells so surely and shoots so well 
that it would be a very cranky shooter that 
could find fault with it in any way. I doubt 
very much if the action to any hand-func- 
tioned arm can be worked faster than I 
have repeatedly worked this 16-gauge Mar- 
lin, and not once has it even hinted at 
jamming or failing to do what the designers 
intended it should do. And much of this 
rapid working of the shells through the 
action was with badly headed shells as well 
as many of them bulged badly near the 
base, yet they were always hustled into the 
barrel and out again at top speed. These 
same shells were repeatedly worked through 
the action by holding the gun pressed 
against the right side, at the same time 
holding the push-pin forward tc release 
action, while the slide was working at great- 
est speed possible. After this the same 
shells were loaded in the magazine and fired 
rapidly without any difficulty whatever. 
The arm was manipulated with barrel point- 
ing straight up, straight down, with gun 
turned on the right side, and on its left, 
as well as with the top turned completely 
over, still there were no jams. Most of the 
tests, however, were with the gun held in 
the usual positions a shooter would assume 
in the hunting field. I think the tests to 
which I put the gun severe enough to justify 
one in saying that, if handled properly, it 
will surely respond regularly. 

The design of the gun from muzzle to 
butt, to me, seems perfect, and all with 
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whom I have talked concerning it are agreed 
that it is a most beautiful shotgun. The 
receiver is beautifully shaped and nicely 
proportioned and is absolutely solid at the 
breech—not with an opening at the rear 
filled in with a part of the stock, but a solid 
wall of steel. In addition to this, the gun 
is side-ejecting and solid top, while there 
are no projections at any point to detract 
from its notably beautiful lines. 

As will be seen from the foregoing, the 
shape of the receiver seems to me to be 
perfect, while I might say that the shape of 
the butt stock, the pistol grip and the fore- 
arm slide as well, can briefly be disposed 
of by saying the same things of them. One 
might once in a lifetime get his hands on a 
gun with a stock with as nice a fitting pistol 
grip as has this Marlin or a gun which 
would come up to the eye equally well, but 
the chances are he would never have an 
opportunity of trying out a better one. 

The barrel of the gun I have been trying 
out (Model 31) is 28 inches in length, beauti- 
fully tapered and matted its entire length; 
while the top of the receiver is slightly hol- 
lowed and most beautifully matted. Usually 
these features come under the head of “ex- 
tras,” but in this 16-gauge Marlin matting 
of barrel and receiver are supplied at stan- 
dard price. 

The gun is a “take-down,” but a few sec- 
onds being required to take down or as- 
semble, or change a full choke barrel for a 
cylinder or modified one. Provision for 
taking up wear, should any occur, is found 
in the lock-nut on the barrel, which can be 
adjusted quickly, so that the gun can be 
kept tight at all times. 

The press button cartridge release, located 
at bottom of receiver on left side, is an 
important feature, as it enables one to quick- 
ly remove shells from the receiver without 
working through the action. Often, when 
in the duck blind, for instance, one may 
have the magazine loaded with his favorite 
duck loads when the “Honk! Honk! Honk!” 
of a flock of geese is heard, the sound draw- 
ing nearer every second. You want some 
of those “honkers,” and you want them bad, 
but you want a different load for them than 
you want for ducks, and, what is more, you 
want that load—or several of them—in a 
hurry. You simply press in on the button 
and all five shells in the magazine are in 
the magazine no longer. You press forward 
on the push-pin, located on top of the re- 
ceiver, conveniently near the thumb, yank 
back on the forearm and the cartridge which 
had been in the chamber which you had 
intended for ducks, is lying on the ground. 
You drop a BB load in the barrel, close 
action, shove five more in the magazine— 
all done within a few seconds—when you 
are ready to receive the geese properly. 
This press-button cartridge release is an 
excellent thing, believe me. : 





















The trigger and hammer safety is located 
within the trigger guard, just in front of the 
trigger, and will be found one of the most 
convenient and efficient found on any gun. 
At the rear end of the receiver, operating 
in the receiver shank, is a little spring and 
plunger which cushions the blow that would 
otherwise follow the rearward travel of the 
locking bolt when the action was being 
operated, but reacts immediately, pressing 
against the locking bolt, starting the mech- 
anism forward on a closing motion. This 
makes for a very smooth and pleasant work- 
ing action, and this means a great deal in 
practical shooting. 

Should a hang fire occur from a defective 
cartridge, absolute protection is offered the 
shooter, as the following from a Marlin let- 
ter will show: “A protection against hang 
fire is afforded by a latch which lies latterly 
in the locking bolt and engages the lip on 
the side plate when the action is closed, 
ready to fire, and the shooter is pulling back 
on the forearm in holding the gun to his 
shoulder. If the hammer falls and the cart- 
ridge, being defective, does not explode, the 
friction of this latch in the locking bolt 
against the lip on the side plate prevents 
opening the action until the shooter releases 
his pull on the forearm. When the rearward 
pull on the forearm is released, the latch, 
pressed by the hammer, springs back into 
its natural position and the action can then 
be opened by simply pulling back on the 
forearm, This device works with such sim- 
plicity and efficacy that the average shooter 
does not recognize its presence in the gun.” 

To fully appreciate the simplicity and 
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strength of this action, one should remove 
the neatly fitted side plate on the right side 
of the receiver and study the mechanism 
thoroughly, and if they come to the same 
conclusion that I have, they will be pretty 
well satisfied with it in every way. 

The writer, as has been intimated, has 
lost but little time for a good many years 
with shotguns, and until trying out this Mar- 
lin does not remember of having fired a 
repeating shotgun rapidly in his life, but 
with this little 16-gauge Marlin he did not 
have any difficulty in the several trials 
made in getting off five shots at tin cans 
tossed in the air. “Did they all hit the 
can?” someone asks. I don’t know. The 
first charge would always hit the can when 
about thirty to forty feet distant. This and 
succeeding shots would keep on driving it 
farther away until it would fall a very badly 
perforated can something like thirty-five or 
forty yards distant. If you want to know 
just what can be done by one used to this 
sort of game, toss four cans into the air 
at once and let Captain Hardy, lying on his 
back, have a whirl at ’em. He’ll get ’em all, 
while six shots at a single can would be 
easy for him. 

In closing, I might say that while those 
of us who have gone loco over rifles, revol- 
vers and pistols, often find ourselves asking 
makers for something just a bit different 
from their regular output, the shotgun 
shooter may be considered rather more for- 
tunate, for there is hardly anything in the 
way of special features that the makers of 
this Marlin shotgun I have been writiug 
about cannot supply. 


The Killing Power of Cartridges 


By J. Rowland Nowell. 


Is your gun a good killer? What gun 
would you advise me to buy? Is the .30-30, 
is the .32-40, ete., a good gun for killing 
deer? How often each year are these ques- 
tions asked, and how very little do the 
informers often know about their informa- 
tion! That there was some definite mathe- 
matical expression that would give the kill- 
ing power of a cartridge, I was firmly con- 
vinced many years ago. Therefore, I started 
compiling data, taking notes on every deer 
or other animal that I saw shot: asking 
guides and other hunters about the killing 
qualities of the guns they were using. I 
have found this an absorbingly interesting 
study. I have read extensively all the hunt- 
ing books available, as much to get from 
them information on this subject as for the 
other interests they contained. What an 
astonishingly varied set of ideas there is 
among hunters, even among guides, as to 
what is the bes: killing cartridge. One man 
that is good and may get his deer every 





year, will use a cartridge that another, 
equally as good in bringing in the game, 
will scoff at. Animals have such different 
amounts of vitality in the different individ- 
uals of the same species, and bullets ap- 
parently have such different effects when 
shot through almost the same parts of the 
animal, that one soon sees that it will take 
a large amount of experience and careful 
observation before we can begin to general- 
ize on this subject. Our greatest source of 
information is, without doubt, the data ob- 
tained by the African hunters, and although 
I have lived in deer countries most of my 
life and have been studying the effects of 
bullets on them at every opportunity, the 
chief source of this information is from 
the African books. Among the authors 
studied weré Sir Samuel Baker (who might 
almost be said to be the father of the mod- 
ern high-velocity rifle), Selous, Gordon Cum- 
mings, Baldwin, Drummond, Roosevelt, Ste- 
wart Edward White, Hornaday, Grogan, 
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Chandler, Patterson, Lieut. Whelen, Charles 
Askins, Horace Kephart, Charles Newton and 
a host of others, in books and in the current 
magazines, the files of which I have searched 
very diligently. The more one reads and 
studies the subject the more definite the 
ideas become as to the killing power of the 
various cartridges. When these ideas of 
the killing powers of the various cartridges 
are tabulated in their order, the problem 
was to find a mathematical expression that 
would allow one to figure out the killing co- 
efficient if given the ballistics of any cart- 
ridge. Very many formulas were tried and 
plotted, only to be rejected as not showing 
the correct results when used. The energy 
formula, E equals 
mv’ 





9 

“e 
is somewhere near the true expression, but 
one soon finds that the killing power is not 
proportioned exactly to the energy. 

The elements that go into making the 
killing power are, first the caliber, as there 
is little doubt, as Mr. Askins states in his 
book on the rifle, that the larger the caliber 
the larger the nerve area covered, there- 
fore, the greater the shock. Second, the 
weight of the bullet; this is also very clear- 
ly shown from the data gathered. For in- 
stance, note the killing power of the .30-40 
over the .30-30. The two bullets have the 
same diameter and almost exactly the same 
velocity. The third factor is the velocity. 
The effect of this was the most difficult of 
all to decide. It is very soon evident that 
twice the velocity will give more than twice 
the killing power. Therefore, it is natural 
to suppose that the square of the velocity 
would be the index of the killing power. 
But this will give the energy formula, and, 
as mentioned, this did not seem to exactly 
agree with the facts. I tried many expo- 
nents of the velocity to show which agreed 
most closely with the data. I find that the 
cube of the velocity within the velocity lim- 
its of our present cartridges is a very fair 
index of the killing power. The velocity 
raised to the 3.5 power agrees much more 
closely with the ideas of the present school 
of high velocity advocates. A fourth ele- 
ment is the twist of the bullet, but as this 
is related so closely with the velocity, it 
may as well be used as a component part, 
thus simplifying the mathematical expres- 
sion. The above brings us to the very sim- 
ple expression for the killing coefficient, 
namely, 

Cwv? 
10 
Where C equals the caliber in fractions of 
an inch, W equals the weight of the bullet 
in grains, and V equals the velocity of the 
bullet in feet per second. With this for- 


mula, given the ballistics of any cartridge, 
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it is very easy to find out its killing power. 
The tables show this worked out for the 
common American cartridges and a few for- 
eign ones. 

It must be understood that this applies to 
bullets of the same consistency, that is, part 
of them are not to be soft lead, part hollow 
pointed and part full jacketed, but the com- 
parisons between the different cartridges 
must be made with the same kind of bullets. 
As it is very well known, the hollow point 
or the soft nose bullets give very different 
effects from the full jacketed bullets, The 
soft point bullets give a great killing power 
on a soft enough animal when it has suf- 
ficient power to penetrate, and so with the 
hollow point, but very frequently they do 
not penetrate sufficiently. Sir Samuel Ba- 
ker gives a very vivid incident of this when 
he tells of the time a friend of his shot a 
tiger on the hip with a .577 hollow point 
express bullet. The tiger went on apparent- 
ly none the worse for the shot and was not 
known to be wounded until it was killed 
with a .577 solid point bullet. A little later 
the same occurrence happened again, his 
friend shooting at a tiger as he crossed an 
opening, and thinking he had missed him, 
they sent a line of beaters into the jungle 
after him. This they would never have done 
if they had known that the tiger had been 
wounded, because it is well known that a 
wounded tiger is almost sure to attack the 
line of beaters. This is what actually hap- 
pened. The tiger attacked the line, killed 
two of the men, mutilated more, and if Sir 
Samuel Baker had not had an extremely 
good and steady elephant, a number more 
of the men would probably have been killed. 
He rode in and killed the tiger with one 
shot from a .577 solid bullet. It was again 
found that the hollow point bullet had 
struck the hip just as the former had done 
and penetrated a very short distance before 
going to pieces. The direction and location 
of the shot would have been fatal with the 
solid bullet. 

Many such incidents of the hollow point 
or soft bullet on heavy game are on record. 
This example tends to show that with hollow 
point bullets, to get a true comparison, the 
kind of game shot at, will have to be taken 
into consideration, and while the formula 
will then apply in this case, the action of 
these bullets is, in general, too irregular to 
be computed by any formula. The formula 
will, however, express the relative killing 
power of the modern soft nose bullet on any 
game for which it is suitable. 

It is very interesting to look at the tables 
and note the relative killing power of some 
of the small caliber, high velocity bullets, 
as the 6 mm. Navy and the .22 Savage high 
power. How some of the old-timers would 
turn in their graves at the thought of a .22 
comparing in killing power with the old .44! 
It is surprising to us of this day, even, that 

















a .22 should have so much killing power. 
This, in one way, has had a very bad effect, 
as it has caused this little gun to be tried 
on game that was out of its class, thereby 
leaving many a wounded and dying animal 
in the woods. It is a very fine little gun, 
and it is a pity that it should be used for 
large game out of its class, as Mr. Newton 
himself, who is the designer of the cart- 
ridge, says. 

Another cartridge which stands out like 
a beacon in the table is the present service 
load for the U. S. 1906 government 150-grain 
bullet. This, it will be seen, has a killing 
coefficient of more than 8, and it is sur- 
passed, therefore, by a very few cartridges, 
and nearly all of these are very much larger 
bore and powder capacity. In the same cart- 
ridge it is interesting to note how much 
less killing power the 190-grain bullet has, 
this being only about 6. A glance down the 
tables at once shows the best killing gun. 
tn the diminutive bores the .22 high power 
and the 6mm. Navy are supreme, Then 
slightly above this class comes the .30-30s 
and the .32-40s. The service load makes a 
class by itself. The .35 Winchester at once 
draws attention to the coefficient of 9.27, 
indicating this to be a very fine killing gun. 
The .45-90 high velocity, showing a killing 
coefficient of 10.3, is also noteworthy. The 
best killing cartridge of the American se- 
ries is, by far, the .405 Winchester, with a 
coefficient of 13.0. The .50-110 Winchester 
high velocity shows a coefficient of 16.5. 
This is the highest of all the American cart- 
ridges, and if game were shot just off the 
end of the muzzle this would be the best 
killing cartridge, but as we will see later, 
this cartridge very soon yields the palm to 
the .405. The 7mm. Mauser pointed, with 
the 139-grain bullet, is a splendid killer, 
with a coefficient of 8.26. The best gun of 
the entire list is undoubtedly the .33 Jeffery, 
with a coefficient of 14.5. The .404 Jeffery 
has a higher coefficient of 17.2, but this is 
in much the same class as the .50-110 Win- 
chester high velocity, its killing properties 
dropping off rapidly. 

These tables will show the novice just 
what killing power to expect from any gun 
which he may pick out, and to my mind, the 
greatest value of them will he from a hu- 
manitarian standpoint. It is from this stand- 
point chiefly that the investigation started, 
as I think that it is one of the greatest 
drawbacks to hunting to have a wounded 
animal get away and die a lingering death 
in the woods. To contemplate this leaves 
a mighty bad taste in the mind. This hap- 
pens every year to an entirely too great an 
extent through using a cartridge of too 
small killing power. It is bad enough to 
lose the game, but it is so much worse to 
have it get away and die, that it would 
have been much better not to have shot at 
it at all. : 
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In view of our rapidly vanishing game, 
this is an extremely serious consideration, 
and we are at the stage where legislation 
should take a hand in the matter. This 
idea is not new, but as advanced by Major 
Stevenson-Hamilton, who is the game war- 
den of all British East Africa; it will be a 
big step in helping to preserve our scanty 
fauna. 

There is no man better able to judge the 
killing powers of a gun than this authority. 
He has seen game shot by thousands with 
rifles of every description. His proposal 
is, that no gun of less caliber than .35 and 
a less energy than about 2,000 ft. Ibs. should 
be allowed by law to be used in hunting in 
British East Africa. He has seen so many 
cases where the small bores wounded the 
animals and left them to die afterwards, and 
hes found so many that have thus died that 
he would emphatically bar the small bore 
entirely. We need such a law in this coun- 
try! But it need not bar the small bore. 
What we should require is that no gun with 
a less killing coefficient than about 6 should 
be allowed to be used on deer or larger 
animals. This would be a humane and 
sportsmanlike law, and would be in close 
egreement with the efforts of the protective 
associations. The great drawback to this 
law would be, that so many guns of low 
killing coefficient are now in use, and the 
owners of many of them would not be able 
to buy others, and it would not be fair to 
bar these people from hunting; but the !aw 
could be framed so as to cover guns sold in 
future without barring them, and it would 
still have scope enough to be of great 
service. 

Major Stevenson-Hamilton specified the 
.35 caliber because he had no means then 
of designating the killing power. As shown 
by the tables, the caliber of a gun does not 
make the killing power, but it is only one 
element of it. Take for instance, the 1906 
Springfield of .30 caliber and the Ross of 
.280 caliber, and compare their killing power 
with many of the .35 calibers, and they will 
be seen to be much superior. The Ross .280 
is a remarkable cartridge, with a killing co- 
efficient of 11.5. 

This cartridge shows a great contrast to 
one of Sir Samuel Baker’s which he shot 
from a gun which the natives called, “The 
son of a cannon,” and which he christened 
for brevity, “The Baby.” This remarkable 
gun weighed 20 pounds, and shot a half- 
pound shell driven by 10 drams of powder 
and containing within the shell % ounce of 
fine-grain powder. He confesses that the 
recoil, was too great for the weight of the 
gun and would spin him around like a 
weathercock. He let his men try it some- 
times, when one would back the other up, 
with the invariable result that both would 
be knocked flat, and the gun would fly sev- 
eral yards to the side. It is a very remark- 
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able fact that in every instance that he 
shot this gun at game he succeeded in kill- 
ing the animal with one shot each, elephants 
included. 

The personal element has to be considered 
to some extent in the killing power of a gun. 
Some men have such a needless dread of a 
small amount of recoil that it makes their 
aim very uncertain with any but the lightest 
charges. This is a regrettable fact, because 
it bars some from using a cartridge of suffi- 
cient killing power, yet whose recoil should 
not be in the least objectionable. The .405 
has the heaviest recoil of American cart- 
ridges, and this is the veriest toy compared 
with the above gun of Sir Samuel Baker’s, 
or, in fact, with many of the modern English 
guns used for the larger game shooting. 
The recoil of an American rifle is, in gen- 
eral, greatly overestimated and _ feared. 
Many of the users of the .405 claim that 
any normal man can shoot it with impunity, 
therefore any of the other guns in the list 
could be chosen without the least fear of 
any serious drawbacks from the recoil. The 
saying, “Familiarity breeds contempt,” ap- 
plies very aptly to the kick of a gun. With 
boys and women the recoil would have 
more effect, but even here it is overesti- 
mated. For this class the high velocity, 
small caliber is doing good work in supply- 
ing a sufficient killing coefficient with light 
recoil. When the old hunters could shoot 
14 and 16 drams of powder with a 2-ounce 
ball, it should make one rather ashamed to 
confess that he was unable to stand the re- 
coil of the modern guns. 

If our American game had the same men- 
tal temperaments and daring as the African 
game we would very quickly see a revolu- 
tion in changing guns to those of higher 
killing power. If our mountain lion would 
charge with the ferocity of his African 
brother, the leopard, he would be a very 
formidable opponent, as he is larger than a 
leopard. If the moose would exhibit the 
cunning and pertinacity of the African. buf- 
falo, moose hunting with ‘“‘pop-guns” would 
certainly cease, and the .405 and similar 
cartridges would be used exclusively in 
moose hunting. Our one game animal that 
is extremely formidable when he turns on 
his pursuers is the grizzly, and I do not 
believe that many people would care to hunt 
the grizzly in close quarters with gins of 
the .30-30 class, or, in fact, with any guns of 
less killing power than a coefficient of 
about 8. If the grizzly would charge with 
as little provocation and with as great de- 
termination as the lion, we would see very 
much more powerful guns used in his pur- 
suit. When looked at this way the case pre- 
sents itself in a new light, for if we need 
these guns when we come to a pinch and 
Lave to depend on them, then why should 
we not use them from a humanitarian stand- 
point and a more efficient means of secur- 
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ing our game? If a man kills the first two 
deer that he hits on his hunting trip he will 
not keep shooting and leave perhaps ten or 
twenty wounded ones in the woods. Whether 
he be game hog or sportsman he will be 
much less destructive to our game with the 
high power rifle. 

The small power guns will certainly kill 
game sometimes. I am personally acquaint- 
ed with a guide who has killed sixteen deer 
with a .22 short cartridge and used in a No. 
40 Stevens bicycle pistol But what hunter 
would depend on this to get his deer when 
he had only two weeks to hunt in during 
the year? There is an incident on record 
where a .22 Winchester automatic killed a 
moose in his tracks with one shot through 
the heart; but again, who would say that 
this cartridge is sufficiently powerful for 
moose hunting. Recently two American 
bison were killed with one shot each from 
the Savage .22 high power. The bison wre 
in pens and the shot was only delivered 
when they were in the best position for it 
to penetrate the heart. This incident, there- 
fore, does not indicate in the least that this 
cartridge is suitable for this size game. 
The .22 long rifle would doubtless have been 
equally fatal under the circumstances. It is 
a regrettable fact that many guns are 
chosen on account of incidents similar to 
the above, which are truly no indication 
whatever of the gun’s average performance; 
and again these incidents are responsible 
for the false reasoning that if a .22 will kill 
a moose under any circumstances, a .30-30 
ought to be sufficient or more than suffi- 
cient for any game in this country. This 
reasoning with its pernicious effect will 
doubtless be long lasting and hard to erad- 
icate. 

The first table is a calculation of the 
killing coefficient at the muzzle of the gun. 
The second table is calculated for the kill- 
ing coefficient of some of the guns at 100 
yards from the muzzle, and truly things 
have “undergone a wondrous change.” 

The Savage .22 high power is now equal 
to the .30-30. The .30 Springfield govern- 
ment model, with a coefficient of 6.34, 1s 
still further ahead and is now one of the 
best cartridges in the list, having a greater 
killing power than the .35 Winchester. The 
.405 Winchester has jumped above the .50- 
110 high velocity Winchester with a coeffi- 
cient of 8.23, against 7.95. This is the most 
remarkable difference in the list, except the 
wonderful .333 Jeffery, which still has a co- 
efficient of 12.1, while the .404 Jeffery has 
dropped to a coefficient of 12.8, therefore 
at this distance of a hundred yards they 
are practically the same killing power. The 
.280 Ross maintains killing power in splen- 
did shape, as it has still a killing coefficient 
of 9.25. The .401 self-loading Winchester 
still has a coefficient of 4.15, but it has been 
dropping quite rapidly. The 100-yard table 
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is one from which choice should really be 
made, for a gun should not only have a 
good killing characteristic to start with, but 
it should maintain it to a fair extent. The 
kind of shooting, however, is all important 
in this respect. For close shooting as in 
timber, the blunt bullets with a low co- 
efficient of form are satisfactory, such as 
a .401 self-loading Winchester, the 50-110 
high velocity, or the 45-90. For a general 
killing cartridge the .35 Winchester, the .405 
Winchester and the .404 Jeffery are all 
right, except for the long range shooting, 
such as mountain and plain shooting. In 
the latter case the long bullets with high 
coefficient of form are supreme. In this 
latter class we find the .30 Government 
model 1906, the .280 Ross, and foremost of 
all, the .333 Jeffery. Some of the special 
cartridges used by Adolph, as well as the 
.22 high power Savage, have also very good 
carrying characteristics. At 300 yards the 
.20 Government 1906 has a killing power 
about the same as the .405 Winchester. The 
.333 Jeffery has surpassed every other car- 
tridge on the list and its killing power con- 
tinues to be proportionately greater. 

The use of this formula for a killing co- 
efficient affords the means for definitely 
deciding the killing power of any cartridge 
when its ballistics are known. It affords an 
accurate means of comparing the cartridges 
such as has never before been available, 
though there have been many attempts to 
compare killing powers, such as the large 
bore-small bore controversy, and the gen- 
eral statements made by all writers on the 
subject. It will be seen that at each par- 
ticular distance the killing coefficient of a 
cartridge must be calculated. This is as it 
should be, for if we would try to make one 
formula include every range, we would have 
to include in it practically all the science 
of exterior ballistics, but if we first calcu- 
late the velocity at any point in the trajec- 
tory, or if we take this particular velocity 
from a table, then it is a simple matter to 
apply the formula for calculating the kill- 
ing coefficient. The velocities are given as 
ordinarily accepted. The calculations were 
made by slide rule, giving accuracy to three 
figures. The velocities of some of the car- 
tridges are rated differently by the different 
manufacturers. The Savage .22 high power, 
for instance, when rated at 2,800 feet muzzle 
velocity, gives a coefficient at the muzzle of 
3.38. The variation is, in general, not 
enough to make any material difference in 
the table. 

It will be seen that theory points to the 
long, well shaped bullet of high velocity 
and of at least medium caliber as being the 
most effective and retaining its killing co- 
efficient best. This would at once point 
to the Jeffery .333 as the best of the mod- 
ern cartridges. The reports of the use of 
these modern cartridges are quite scarce as 
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yet. Roosevelt and Stewart Edward White 
showed that the Springfield was a splendid 
killing cartridge on game, even to the larg- 
er sizes. Grogan used the .303 British very 
effectively on elephants. All these hunters, 
however, wanted something more powerful 
on the largest sizes of game. How the zun 
crank will welcome reports from the action 
of the Jeffery .333! When Baldwin and Gor- 
don Cummings and others could shoot from 
twenty to fifty-five one to two-ounce “well 
placed” bullets into an elephant, and when 
lions and buffaloes can charge after receiv- 
ing a number of .405 bullets, it will be ex- 
tremely interesting to learn the effect of 
the Jeffery bullet. If one should crawl into 
thick undergrowth, as did Sir Samuel Baker 
and Stewart Edward White in the pursuit 
of a lion, then it is of paramount importance 
that a gun of the highest killing coefficient 
should be used, as the probabilities in favor 
of the lion are very great unless the first 
shot is instantly fatal or paralyzing. Cir- 
cumstances like these would make even a 
light hunter willing to take chances with 
Sir Samuel Baker’s “Baby.” Grogan highly 
recommends in shooting elephants in dense 
cover that a four-bore with black powder 
be used. He says the flash and roar, and 
particularly the volume of smoke, is very 
effective in turning aside the elephant’s 
charge. 

The question as to why high velocity is 
so deadly is frequently discussed. The evi- 
dence seems’ to point to the cause being 
due to wave motion set up by the bullets, 
this wave motion causing effects somewhat 
similar to an internal explosion. A demon- 
stration of this is easily made by filling a 
can with water and placing a brick on top 
of it and then shooting it with one of the 
high velocity cartridges. A more spectacu- 
lar exhibit is tossing a filled sealed can 
into the air and striking it with a high ve- 
locity bullet. The can is flattened out into 
a sheet and sometimes disappears so quickly 
that it is hard to locate where it went. An- 
other example of this effect is seen by us- 
ing dynamite. A _ stick of dynamite lying 
loose and exploded on the top of a stone 
will often smash it, or it will tear a large 
hole in soft dirt under similar conditions. 
Here the dynamite has only the air to re- 
act against, but the action is so rapid that 
the air produces results as if it were a solid 
body. The fluids and tissues of an animal’s 
body will likewise react against a bullet in 
the same manner when the velocity is high 
enough. A more common example of a 
light medium transmitting energy in this 
way is often seen when opening a door rap- 
idly at one end of a hall, and if there is an- 
other door at.the other end slightly opened, 
it will be shut with a bang, the air in the 
hall acting like a solid medium, while if 
the first door had been opened slowly the 
air would have escaped past the second 
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door without closing it. With a low veloc- 
ity cartridge, such as a pistol cartridge, it 
will be found that a full-jacketed bullet will 
be just about as effective as a soft nose one, 
for reasons similar to the above, that the 
velocity is not great enough to set up suf- 
ficient resistance to mushroom the bullet. 
The explosive effect on animal tissues does 
not seem to be apparent to any great extent 
until we get a velocity of over 2,000 feet per 
second. This generally means a consider- 
ably greater muzzle velocity, and the muzzle 
velocity will be effective for a very short 
distance only, if the bullet has not a good 
coefficient of form. 
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It will be very interesting to see how this 
formula for the killing coefficient of a car- 
tridge is accepted by sportsmen. As the 
best writers were referred to in its com- 
pilation, and it was made chiefly in agree- 
ment with their data, it certainly cannot be 
far from the correct expression for this 
hitherto illusive quantity. By use of it 
many a seeming anomaly will be explained 
as to why one gun kills better than an- 
other. Its use is particularly illuminative 
when the velocities at various ranges are 
considered. If a name is permissible for 
this new formula of ballistics, I would like 
to call it “The Baker Coefficient,” in honor 
of Sir Samuel Baker, who did so much to 
develop and make known the properties of 
the rifle. 

In treating the subject of killing qualities 
it seems not out of place to mention the 
physiological effect of a bullet, although this 
is not really connected with the ballistics of 
the bullet. The general effect of a bullet 
on the various organs of an animal does not 
seem to be well appreciated. Dr. Hornaday 
might well be called “The Anatomical 
Hunter,” as in his books he brings out very 
clearly which organ is the most vital of all 
the organs of the animal body. This is re- 
ferred to particularly in his experience in 
shooting crocodiles. The most vital of all 


organs is the Madulla Oblongata, which is 
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the base or lower part of the brain of an 
animal. So very vital is this organ that one 
shot placed through it paralyzes instantly 
the entire animal system, the animal fre- 
quently dying without even a quiver. It is 
a well known medical fact that this result 
is produced by any disturbance of this or- 
gan, but it does not seem that sportsmen 
in general fully appreciate it. Next in vi- 
tality is the spinal column, particularly the 
upper portions. I have seen more animals 
killed “dead” with a shot through the neck 
than in any other portion of the body. The 
upper part of the brain and the heart, while 
generally considered the most fatal of all 
organs, are much slower in affecting the 
animal system than the above mentioned 
organs. The “shoulder shot” is. in general, 
and deservedly so, considered the best shot 
at an animal. This is not because it is 
most immediately fatal, but because it is 
the easiest to hit, and allows the greatest 
latitude for errors in aiming and still have 
the bullet quite effective. There have been 
many instances, though, where a shoulder 
shot has been taken when the aim could 
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have been directed to the more vital or- 
gans with infinitely superior results. The 
grizzly has been known to reap dire ven- 
geance after having been shot through the 
heart. Animals shot through the upper part 
of the brain also sometimes live for quite 
long periods. No such result has ever fol- 
lowed when shot through the madulla. This 
organ should, when possible, be the sports- 
man’s goal, and he should be proud of 
every shot so placed. The cleanness of the 
kill will in itself be a reward. When full 
of fluid the paunch often offers a very 
deadly shot to the extreme high velocity 
bullet, due to the “explosive” effect vefore 
mentioned. The shot is, however, very un- 
reliable and almost useless with a low ve- 
locity bullet, and the worst of it is that ani- 
mals so shot will travel for immense dis- 
tances, only to die eventually where they 
will be of use to no one. It is, therefore, a 
shot which sportsmen should never take. 
A knowledge of the few anatomical facts 
given above may at some time or other be 
of great service to the hunter and might 
extricate him from serious danger. 


The Luger Automatic 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Being  consider- 
ably interested in the performances of au- 
tomatic pistols, I have followed the articles 
published in your Arms and Ammunition 
section with interest. I note some discrep- 
ancies in the figures given recently for the 
velocity at muzzle of the .30 caliber Luger, 
so, thinking that others than myself might 
like to have some further information on 
the subject, will tabulate the figures re- 
ferred to, comment upon and ask questions 
about them in the hope that some of your 
readers may be able to straighten out the 
tangle. 

The figures given for the velocity of the 
.30 caliber Luger and the muzzle energies 
figured from these velocities, assuming—in 
all but the first case—a bullet of 93 grains 
weight (and in the first case a bullet of 93% 
grains weight, being German ammunition) 
give us the following: 

Catalogue issued by H. ‘Tauscher, 324 
Broadway, N. Y., 1,150 foot secs. muzzle ve- 
locity, 274 foot lbs. muzzle energy. 

November, 1913, Outdoor Life, 1,173 foot 
secs., 284 foot lbs. 

January, 1914, Outdoor Life, Mr. Pascal De 
Angelis, quoted by Jack Hill: (1) figure gen- 
erally accepted, 1,260 foot secs., 327 foot lbs.; 


(2) Savage chronographic tests show over 
1,300 foot secs., 348 foot Ibs. 


I was exceedingly interested in what Mr. 
Hill gave us of Mr. De Angelis’ letter, but 
was quite surprised at his figures, for I had 
not supposed that the Luger .30 developed 
any such energy. The energy developed by 
this arm when imparting a muzzle velocity 
of over 1,300 feet per second easily putting 
it in the class of the new Colt .45 Auto, 
Government Model. 

Now, I am not calling into question Mr. 
DeAngelis’ statements, for he is in a post- 
tion to know what he is talking about. 

The question arises, however: Was the 
ammunition used in making the tests that 
were the origin of the above figures alike 
in all cases? And it would be much appre- 
ciated if someone in a position to do so 
would tell us just what the ammunition 
used in making each one of these tests 
was, for it scarcely seems probable that 
chronographic tests should vary among 
themselves to any such extent. Of course 
we know that the first figures given in the 
table refer to German ammunition. 

It would also be interesting to know if 
the hollow point bullet—as made for this 
arm—will properly mushroom at a velocity 
of 1,200 feet per second. CHAS. N. COX. 

New Jersey. 


Caught at the Muzzle 


By Chauncey Thomas. 


Probably no finer or more remarkable 
pictures have ever been taken of a gun in 
action than are reproduced with this article. 





This is especially true of the first picture— 
No. 1. It shows a bullet just coming from 
the muzzle of the gun ect the rate of about 
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1,400 feet per second. At first glance one 
would take the projectile to be a part of the 
gun itself, but a glance at the other cannons 
show that in Fig. 1 we actually have caught 
the bullet in the muzzle of the gun, just the 
fraction of a second before the powder gases 
begin to escape. 

The other pictures, especially the Figs. 2, 
3 and 4, show the shape taken by the gas 
flame at the muzzle of a gun. In pictures 
drawn by hand the gas flame and smoke are 
almost universally shown as a cone (i. e., 
with straight lines on the edges) with the 
small end of the cone in the gun muzzle. 
The.e photographs show that the gas and 
smoke curve back all around the muzzle and 
toward the breech of the gun. 

Aithough these pictures have to do with a 
mortar battery, the same natural laws re- 
vealed by them apply to all firearms alike. 
The instrument which so successfully re- 
corded this work was a Multi-Speed Shutter. 
For the information of readers, I will say 
that this shutter was the No. 1, made by the 
Multi-Speed Shutter Co., 114 East Twenty- 
eighth Street, New York. 

Here follows part of a letter from Colonel 
Ira A. Haynes of the Coast Artillery Corps, 
which explains itself: 

“Replying to your letter of January 15, we 
are sending you under separate cover a copy 
of the seven mortar battery pictures re- 
quested. These pictures were taken by a 
camera, the shutter of which worked with 
such speed as to give a time of exposure of 
1/5000 of a second. The speed with which 
the projectile traveled in leaving the mor- 
tars was about eight hundred to a thousand 
feet per second, so that the projectile, in 
every instance, is shown in almost its abso- 
lute shape and size. The pictures were not 
taken with a moving-picture machine, but 
are pictures of separate shots, each one 
taken at a slightly different time after the 
ignition of the powder, so that a progressive 
series was obtained, which would represent 
the events in the firing of a shot. 

“The seven pictures in this series were 
chosen from quite a large number of pictures 
similar to the ones in the series. The first 
picture, taken very shortly after the ignition 
of the powder, shows the projectile emerg- 
ing from the bore of the gun; the second 
with the projectile almost entirely out of the 
bore. In the third, fourth and fifth of the 
series the projectile is out of the bore and 
hidden by the powder gases escaping from 
the gun. 

“In the sixth and seventh pictures the pro- 
jectile is seen emerging from the gases. The 
projectile fired from a mortar reaches an 
altitude of from five to twenty thousand 
feet, depending upon the distance (range) it 
is desired to reach; it is fired at a moving 
target towed at the rate of at least six miles 
per hour. The target is drawn after a 
towing-tug from which it is separated by a 
500-yard towline, Target practice is held 




















Fig. 7 


annually by all Coast Artillery companies, 
and work with the mortar batteries is very 
interesting. The annual target practice is 
the culmination of the year’s work, and very 
gratifying results are frequently obtained. 
“In practice, ten shots are fired, and often 
companies obtain ten hits with the ten shots 
fired. To be a hit, the projectile must strike 
within fifty yards of the moving target. 
This circle with the fifty-yard radius is the 
approximate size of a battleship’s deck, and 
a mortar projectile is fired high to fall on 


the deck of such a tar,et. A mortar pro- 
jectile can be seen with the naked eye, 
ascending into the zenith, and a person sta- 
tioned near where such a projectile falls 
can see it for some time before it strikes. 
“These pictures were taken by Engineer 
James A. Wilson, official photographer of 
the Coast Artillery School. Engineer Wilson 
was assisted by Captain Francis J. Behr, 
Coast Artillery Corps, in perfecting the de- 
tails of the apparatus, to successfully obtain 
the pictures taken.” 
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Concerning Lieutenant Whelen’s Accuracy Tests 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In an article ap- 
pearing in Field and Stream for November 
Lieut. Townsend Whelen says: ‘There is 
enough contradictory stuff printed each 
month to so confuse the would-be seeker 
after truth that he is liable to arrive at that 
state where ‘he scarce doth know his left 
forefinger from his right big toe.’” After 
which the Lieutenant proceeds to enlighten 
us on the subject of accuracy. He divides 
our sporting rifles into classes and tells us 
that those under each heading may be ex- 
pected to shoot “all or nearly all of their 
shots” into a given circle at a certain dis- 
tance. He also tells us that these would be 
average groups. The showing is remarkably 
good. I have done a little testing myself, 
and I should have placed many of the rifles 
at least one class lower. I am satisfied, 
however, to take Lieutenant Whelen’s expe- 
rience rather than mine. He gives six cart- 
ridges that will group “all or nearly all their 
shots” in a 4-inch circle at 200 yards. Also 
twelve cartridges that will do the same trick 
in a 6-inch circle. It sounded bully to me 
and I hoped we were getting somewhere. 
Now comes the March number of Outdoor 
Life and seems to upset the whole apple- 
cart, and as a result the location of my fin. 
gers and toes is rather more hazy than ever. 

He gives but two rifles—the Springfield 
and a Winchester .30-40 single-shot—that 
will make 5-inch groups at 200 yards and of 
the others he says: “Among these cart- 
ridges may be mentioned the .30-30, .303 
Savage, .35 and .405 Winchester, Model 1895, 
.25, .30 and .35 Remington auto-loading and 
the .25-35 W. C. F. With these cartridges 
the groups will run from 8 to 12 inches at 
200 yards.” Yet in Field and Stream he has 
stated that many of these same cartridges 
will shoot “all or nearly all their shots” 
into a 6-inch circle at the same distance! 
What do you know about that? Accuracy 
is pretty hard to determine with any degree 
of nicety, and we may expect experts to 
disagree to some extent, but when one man 
makes such widely different statements 
about what is apparently the same set of 
experiments, I pass! Maybe the Lieuten- 
ant can explain. Will you ask him about it? 
There is one explanation that occurs to 
me, but as it would not be to the credit of 


Lieutenant Whelen, I hesitate to accept it. 

I was much interested in the “point of im- 
pact” proposition. I think that most of us 
have noticed this to some extent, but I have 
always been inclined to lay the trouble to 
change of light, etc., rather than to anything 
in the rifle itself. Of course a rifle may 
gradually change its zero, but it will hardly 
come back again to its old one. The most 
consistent shooting I ever did was with a ’92 
model Winchester, .25-20, fitted with one of 
George Schoyen’s barrels. The shooting was 
from a rest like the “Off-hand rest,” de- 
scriked in the Lyman catalogue; distance, 
100 yards, at the reduced Standard Amer- 
ican target (4-inch bull). Shooting ten-shot 
scores, on five different days, sixty consecu- 
tive shots were placed in the bulls-eye. 
Some off-hand shooting was also done, but 
no other shots were fired from the rest, no 
sighting shots being taken. Of the sixty 
shots, twenty-eight were 10s, twenty were 
9s and twelve 8s. The load was 2 grains of 
DuPont No. 1 for priming, and the shell 
filled with Hazard FFG, oleo wad; bullet 
was No. 257205 Ideal, cast about 1 to 15, and 
seated just ahead of the shell; weight about 
80 grains. This bullet had an enlarged base 
band, the body just fitting the lands. It is 
no longer listed. The sights used were Ly- 
man No. 1 rear and Lyman combination 
front, using the pinhead in the globe. Of 
course any fair shot can sight to hit a 4-inch 
bulls-eye at 100 yards, so I am not bragging 
any about my part of the performance. It 
shows pretty well for Schoyen’s barrels and 
the ’92 model action, however. 

This thing of getting a line on accuracy 
by reading the dope published is a fright. 
I consider Mr. Newton one of the best; yet 
he told us that the .22 high-power Savage 
was good for about 4-inch groups at 200 
yards, while in a personal letter the Savage 
people acknowledged that, with the cart- 
ridges then on the market, they could not 
guarantee groups of that size at 100 yards. 
I believe that, with commercial barrels and 
ammunition all of these very high velocity 
rifles will prove disappointing. Even the 
Springfield, as used by the experts, has 
nearly always a selected barrel, and these 
barrels give the groups we read so much of. 

Montana, Cc. L. SMITH, 

U. S. Forest Service. 


Arms and Ammunition Queries 


Albert G. Rowe, Grass Valley, Cal.—Can 
you tell me who makes a special .25-caliber 
rifle giving a muzzle velocity of 3,015 ft. sec. 
and an energy of 2,375 ft. lbs., shooting a 
bullet weighing 117 grains? 

Answer by Mr. Charles Newton.—There is 


no firm manufacturing the above-mentioned 
rifle. The writer has made a number of 
these guns specially for different sportsmen 
and is now obtaining 3,103 ft. sec. velocity, 
with a striking energy of 2,504 pounds from 
the 117-grain bullet. 








